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THE POETRY 
OF J. V. CUNNINGHAM* 


YVOR WINTERS 


J. V. Cunningham seems to me 
the most consistently distinguished 
poet writing in English today, and 
one of the finest in the language; 
to make myself clear, however, I 
shall have to begin with a few 
reservations. 

Some years ago Cunningham did 
a very rash thing: he published an 
essay on his own poems. I wish he 
had never written it, but it is in- 
teresting and it is in print, and 
one has to use it.’ In discussing 
two of the earliest poems, The 
Wandering Scholars Prayer and 
The Dog-Days, Cunningham de- 
scribes them as poems of sensibil- 
ity, essentially romantic and re- 
mote from his natural talent, and 
he is right. On the first page of 
his pamphlet, however, he at- 
tributes this interest to “the dark 


*Cunningham has recently published 
a collection of his poems to date: 
The Exclusions of a Rhyme (Alan 
Swallow, Denver). This book con- 
tains the work in three earlier collec- 
tions: The Helmsman, 1942; The 
Judge is Fury, 1947; Dr. Drink, 1950: 
and contains a number of later poems. 


pretentions of his early associates 
who were almost without excep 
tion congenital romantics, how- 
ever classical their creed.” I was 
one of these associates, and, I am 
sure from conversations with Cun- 
ningham, the one whom he had 
especially in mind. I wish, there- 
fore, to clarify a few points. 
Cunningham is a very learned 
scholar and acute critic in Renais- 
sance literature and in certain 
fields of medieval literature, and 
he is an unusually good Latinist. 
But in the English literature since 
the Renaissance and in the French 
language and literature, he is an 
academic amateur. As nearly as I 
can understand, he believes that 
any interest in sensory detail is a 
romantic trait which involves the 
irresponsible exploitation of ‘“‘sen- 
sibility.” This theory happens to 
be untrue. We live in a physical 
universe, and we have senses as 
well as rational faculties, and the 
physical universe affects the lives 
and understanding of most of us 
profoundly. The large use of sens- 
ory perception began in the early 





romantic movement, but there is 
nothing romantic about the em- 
ployment of sensory perception per 
se, although such perception has 
often been used {irresponsibly. 
There is a great difference, for 
example between the use of sens- 
ory perception in Verlaine’s Le 
piano que baise une main fréle 
or in his Dans l’interminable and 
the use of it in Le Cimetiére Mar- 
in. I do not believe that Cunning- 
ham is aware of this difference, 
yet it is greater than the difference 
between the ornate style of Sidney 
and the plain style of Jonson and 
has a greater bearing on the evalu- 
ation of the poetry in question. 
The two poems by Verlaine which 
I have mentioned occur in a col- 
lection entitled (metaphorically 
but properly) Songs without 
Words. The Dog-Days, by Cun- 
ningham, so far as the use of 
imagery is concerned, is in the 
manner of Verlaine; my own poet- 
ry is not.” 

One must look at Cunningham’s 


doctrine of Haecceity. I will begin 
with a few of his own words: 


“All choice is error.” For choice 
implies exclusion, rejection, re 
striction, limitation. To ‘choose 
this is not only to prefer one thing 
to something else, but rather to 
prefer it to everything else... . 
Any realized particular, anything 
which is this and not that and that, 
is by the very fact evil. For to be 
this is to exclude not only any other 
alternative but to exclude all else 
in the universe. Perfection is in 
possibility, in the idea, but that 
which is realized, specific, deter- 
mined, has no possibilities. It is 
precisely this and nothing else at 
all. It is lacking in all the being 
in the universe other than its own 
particularity. The more realized a 
thing is the greater its defect of 
being; hence any particular choice 


is as such evil though morally it 
may be the best choice. 


The poem which embodies this 
doctrine most clearly is one which 
is not mentioned in The Quest, 
for it was written later than the 
poems there discussed. It is called 
Agnosco Veteris Vestigia Flammae: 


I have been here. Dispersed in 
meditation, 

I sense the traces of the old sur- 
mise— 

Passion dense as fatigue, faithful as 
pain, 

As joy foreboding. O my void, my 
being 

In the suspended sources of ex- 
perience, 

Massive in promise, unhistorical 

Being of unbeing, of all futures 
full, 

Unrealized in none, how love be- 
trays you, 

Turns you to process and a fluid 
fact 

Whose future specifies 
whose past 

Precedes it, and whose history is its 
being. 


its past, 


The poem is beautifully written, 
and it would be very moving if 
one could imagine the experience. 
But what we have here is a kind 
of mysticism of absolute passivity 
(which would be unconsciousness), 
of retreat to the womb. The mys- 
ticism in question has no religious 
sanction, and its only philosoph- 
ical sanction is a handful of asser- 
tions by Cunningham. Superficial- 
ly, it may seem to resemble the 
doctrine of Valéry’s Serpent, for 
the Serpent ‘sees himself as evil 
because a creature (and therefore 
a sufferer from privation) ; but the 
Serpent seeks to increase his being 
by the mastery of more knowledge 
—that is, by further choice; and 
this, of course, is what Cunning- 
ham himself has done in fact. I 
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have known Cunningham for at 
least thirty years: during these 
years, he has tried, as he tells us, 
to realize various choices in poetic 
form as precisely as possible. Yet 
his being (his intelligence) has 
increased, not diminished, from 
choice to choice. Cunningham is 
fully aware that he is more intel- 
ligent now than he was fifty years 
ago. The doctrine strikes me as 
essentially romantic—that is, anti- 
intellectual and contrary to the 
observable facts of experience. 
Fortunately, the doctrine affects 
few of Cunningham’s poems. 

The Quest of the Opal is 
troublesome in other ways. Let 
me quote Cunningham’s poem To 
the Reader, which is one of his 
finest: 


Time will assuage. 
Time’s verses bury 
Margin and page 

In commentary. 


For gloss demands 
A gloss annexed 
Till busy hands 
Blot out the text, 


And all’s coherent. 
Search in this gloss 
No text inherent: 
The text was loss. 


The gain is gloss. 


Cunningham is a textual scholar 
by profession, and at the level of 
the vehicle this is an ironic com- 
ment on textual scholarship. At 
the level of the tenor, however, it 
describes Cunningham’s usual way 
of writing poetry: that is, he draws 
abstractions from the experience 
and discards the experience itself. 
The “text” is the experience; the 
“gloss” is the poem. If the poem 
is ironic at the level of the vehicle, 
it is deeply bitter at the level of 


the tenor, for the loss is real, and 
the word loss refers not merely to 
the discarding of the experience 
but to the personal suffering in- 
volved, just as the word gloss re- 
fers to the wisdom gained from 
the suffering. The double mean- 
ings of these words are not a whim- 
sical imposition of my own; they 
are clearly evident in the poem, 
and they are largely responsible 
for the extraordinary concentra- 
tion and force of the poem. But in 
The Quest of the Opal, it seems to 
me, he violates his own principle, 
for on many occasions he tries to 
read the text (the experience) 
back into the gloss (the poem). 
In the case of Poets Survive in 
Fame, the effort is mildly irritating 
but no worse, for the poem is per- 
fectly clear in itself. In The Bea- 
con and Unromantic Love the 
problem, I think, is more serious. 
Neither of these poems is clear 
without notes. The first appears 
to be more or less Platonic, but if 
we try to read it in Platonic terms 
there are difficulties; the second 
poem as it stands on the page has 
always seemed to me wholly ob- 
scure, although the details of phras- 
ing and rhythm are remarkably 
fine. When we turn to the notes in 
The Quest, however, I cannot un- 
derstand the notes, much less read 
them into the poems. This is 
doubtless due to a defect in my 
understanding. 

Reason and Nature presents an- 
other but perhaps related difficulty. 
“The pool in a pure frame,” says 
Cunningham in The Quest, 


is the perfection of reason in which 
reason can see only its own con- 
struction, and one’s notion of his 
identity is such a _ construction. 
The unchanging, unalterable pool, 
therefore, is a fiction, a device of 





method. But what we cali the real 
pool, the pool of sensation and ex- 
perience where we may find a 
willow or two, is not unrippled. 
Though the alterations in its sur- 
face be as minute as the slight 
waves caused by skimming flies, 
these results of chaos and change 
will exemplify no given rule, will 
be the realization of no definable 
method. Nor will any isolatable 
part of change be a microcosm 
containing implicitly the whole, 
nor. will it be a calculable curve 
from which the whole may be in- 
ferred. Our experience does not 
validate induction, just as our pos- 
tulates have as such no reference. 


The poem is shorter than the ex- 
planation: 


The pool in a pure frame, 
This mirror of the vision of my 
name, 
Is a fiction 
On the unrippled surface of re- 
flection. 


I see a willowed pool 
Where the flies skim. 
have no rule. 

In no facet 
Is the full vision imaged or implicit. 


Its angles 


I’ve heard, in such a place 
Narcissus sought the vision of his 
face. 
If the water 
Concealed it, could he, drowning, 
see it better? 


I know both what I see 
And what I think, to alter and to 
be, 
And the vision 
Of this informs that vision of con- 
fusion. 


One can find the explanation in 
the poem with a little labor, and 
this is more than I, at least, can 
do in Unromantic Love and The 
Beacon. What bothers me most 
about the poem is the method. A 


great part of the poem is devoted 
to the pool, yet the pool as such is 
unrealized, it is a dead pool, the 
details are stereotyped. The pool, 
however, is the occasion for the 
sermon, the argument, and the 
argument is all but crowded out 
of the poem by the pool. The 
argument could have been handled 
more effectively in Cunningham’s 
more characteristic method. The 
use of sensory detail here is the 
reverse of the use which one finds 
in The Dog-Days. In The Dog- 
Days the sensory detail is precise, 
but its meaning is only vaguely 
suggested: the poem is romantic. 
In this poem the sensory detail is 
imprecise, and the meaning is 
labored: the poem is dull. There 
is a misuse of sensory detail in 
both poems. Furthermore, so far 
as my limited understanding goes, 
the explanation eliminates any jus- 
tification for Cunningham’s poetry 
or for any other poetry. I confess 
that I retain a kind of bucolic dis- 
trust of all theories which seem 
to be in obvious conflict with the 
facts of life. 

There is another aspect of Cun- 
ningham’s early poetry which 
bothers. me. The Metaphysical 
Amorist is precisely and gracefully 
written. It has real virtues. But it 
remains an exercise in wit, interest- 
ing for one or two readings but 
no more. The Chase is similar in 
these respects but offers another 
difficulty. The hunted rabbit is 
compared to a young lady pursued 
by lovers: 


For when 
fought, 
And circled the embarrassed doe, 
The doe moved only to be caught, 
Quite pleased to be encircled so... 


the dogs retreated, 


The rabbit behaves like a young 
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lady, but not like a rabbit, and I 
have never seen dogs retreat and 
fight before closing in on a rabbit. 
The scream of the dying rabbit is 
unforgettable. The comparison 
will not stand, and the poem is 
false. 

Except for Agnosco. , the 
poems to which I have objected 
were written between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-nine. It is not 
surprising that the weaker poems 
of any poet should be early. There 
are, however, certain surprising 
facts with regard to the early work. 
Even the poems to which I have 
objected are in many wavs dis- 
distinguished in diction, rhythm, 
and structure; they are better than 
most of the poetry which has been 
published in the last thirty years 
or in any other comparable period. 
Furthermore, three of Cunning- 
ham’s great poems were written 
within this period: Poets survtve in 
fame and The Phoenix (both writ- 
ten at the age of about twenty- 
one) ; and ©pigram 8 in The Judge 
is Fury. And some of the finest 
minor poems belong to the same 
neriod: The Symposium, Fancy, 
The Helmsman, Timor Dei, 
Choice, and perhaps others. 


II 


It was shortly after these early 


poems, however, that Cunning- 
ham’s style hardened into what is 
perhaps the most remarkable style 
of our time. To the Reader, which 
I have quoted, is a good example. 
Another is Meditation on Statist- 
ical Method: 


Plato, despair! 
We prove by norms 
How numbers bear 
Empiric forms, 


How random wrong 
Will average right 
If time be long 
And error slight, 


But in our hearts 
Hyperbole 

Curves and departs 
To infinity. 


Error is boundless, 

Nor hope nor doubt, 
Though both be groundless, 
Will average out. 


The opening lines contrast Plato’s 
theory of numbers as absolute 
forms with a modern theory of 
numbers as statistical and relativis- 
tic devices; but this contrast is 
merely the vehicle—the poem deals 
with theories of the understanding 
of human experience. In the tenth 
line we have the word hyperbole, 
the name of a figure of speech, 
exaggeration. But the word hyper- 
bola is the name of a mathematical 
curve which never returns to in- 
tersect itself. One can call this a 
pun in the grand manner of the 
Renaissance or a condensed meta- 
phor, as one prefers. The poem 
is witty in the best sense, but it is 
more than that: it is a statement 
about the irreducibility of human 
passion. On the Calculus is an- 
other poem which employs a ve- 
hicle from mathematics: 


From almost naught to almost all 
I flee, 

And almost has almost confounded 
me, 

Zero my limit, and infinity. 


Unless my memory betrays me, the 

is based on a passage in 
Pascal, but the poem improves 
upon the passage and adds to it. 
The Meditation deals with a moral 
problem, On the Calculus with a 
metaphysical; Epigram 43 of this 
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There is no place for the saint or 
the poet. We hear the voice of 
the professor, the graduate student, 
and the reviewer; it is the voice 
of mediocrity, of the golden mean. 
The poem may seem amusing on 
first reading, but it is not amusing. 
Neithers is Ars Amoris. 

There is also the attitude of in- 
difference: actually, it amounts al- 
most to a doctrine. It appears in 
an early poem, Epigram 8 of The 
Judge Is Fury, as a common-sense 
objection to 


Those fools who would solicit 
terror, 

Obsessed with being unobsessed, 

Professionals of experience 

Who have disasters to withstand 
them 

As if fear never had unmanned 
them. . 


In the later poems, however, it be- 
comes a more and more consistent 
attitude. It seems at times to be a 
more resigned and more mature 
form of the doctrine of hatred. It 
probably bears a relationship to 
the determinism which Cunning- 
ham defends in The Quest. I can- 
not understand Cunningham's doc- 
trine as a doctrine* but I can un- 
derstand it as an attitude related 
to his very clear view of the ugli- 
ness of most experience: we can- 
not control the accidents of life or 
the attacks of other persons, and 
these may seem to overwhelm us 
and deprive us of our own powers. 
Indifference to fate and a kind of 
stoicism are ‘the natural result, 
but one might arrive at these with- 
out resorting to Cunningham’s 
argument. In any event, some of 
Cunningham’s finest poems have 
come from the stoicism. This is 
Epigram 8 from Doctor Drink: 


On a cold night I came through the 
the cold rain 

And false snow to the wind shrill 
on your pane 

With no hope and no anger and 
no fear: 

Who are you? and with whom do 
you sleep here? 


And this is Epigram 23 of the 
final section, entitled New York: 
5 March 1957: 


Lady, of anonymous flesh and face 

In the half-light, in the rising em- 
brace 

Of my losses, in the dark dress 
and booth, 

The = of the gawking of 
my youth, 

Lady, I see not, care not, what 
you are. 

I sit with beer and bourbon at this 
bar. 


I have not quoted all of Cun- 
ningham’s best poems, nor have I 
named them all. I would like to 
list some, however, which seem to 
me among his greatest, or nearly 
his greatest. They are: Poets sur- 
vive in fame, The Phoenix, Ars 
Amoris, Meditation on Statistical 
Method, Meditation on a Memoir, 
To the Reader, Epigrams 8, 14, 
23, 27, 35, 42, and 43 from The 
Judge is Fury, Epigram 8 from 
Doctor Drink, Epigrams 12, 19, 
23, and 27 of the final section. The 
reader might begin with these. In 
addition to these, however, there 
are probably twice as many poems 
as well executed but on themes 
which seem to me of somewhat less 
importance. And in addition to 
these there is a large number of 
epigrams of a minor sort; I have 
quoted two of them: Within this 
mindless vault and History of 
Ideas. This kind of epigram is 
minor poetry, but if well done it is 
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valuable, and Cunningham is the 
most finished master of the form 
in English. 

In discussing To the Reader and 
Meditation on Statistical Method, 
I mentioned Cunningham’s effec- 
tive use of double meanings. But 
in the main his meanings are 
single, and the language is so pure 
and so precise that few readers 
are prepared for it. Let the reader 
reconsider, very carefully, Hang 
up your weaponed wit and The 
Elders at their services, which I 
have already quoted. Each poem 
gives us a vision of a brief scene 
in Hell; but the vision is intel- 
lectual rather than picturesque and 
probably will not mean much to 
most readers. 


Ill 


I would like to discuss Cunning- 
ham’s style in more general terms. 

Cunningham is about eleven or 
twelve years younger than I am, 
and a good many years ago he 
studied at Stanford. He has re- 
peatedly been labeled as one of 
my students and imitators; and 
since I have long been an un- 
popular critic and poet, he has 
suffered from the label. I wish 
therefore to make a few facts per- 
fectly clear. I do this for the bene- 
fit of reviewers and graduate stu- 
dents present and to come. 

I took my first two degrees in 
Romance languages, with a minor 
in Latin, and taught French and 
Spanish for two years before I 
came to Stanford in 1927 to begin 
graduate work in English. The 
department of English at Stanford 
in those days was a very weak affair 
by present standards. There was 
W. D. Briggs and there was no one 
else with a clear mind. Briggs 
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knew nothing of the art of poetry, 
but he was a brilliant and learned 
Renaissance scholar, and he had 
perhaps the best mind that I have 
ever known in dealing with ideas. 
The department was badly organ- 
ized: nearly all of my work was 
in philology and the middle ages 
(both very interesting subjects but 
very badly taught by the late A. 
G. Kennedy) and in the Renais- 
sance. When I completed my de- 
gree, I moved into fields in which 
I had never been instructed. My 
early poetry had been written un- 
der the influence of a few French 
symbolists (my French was very 
poor when I began), the American 
Imagists, and certain translators 
from American Indian poetry. 
About 1928, and before I had 
studied under Briggs, I abandoned 
my early methods for reasons which 
then seemed and still seem good. 
As nearly as I can recollect, the 
main influences on my later style 
were a few poems by each of the 
following: Wallace Stevens, Emily 
Dickinson, Robert Bridges, T. 
Sturge Moore, Leconte de Lisle, 
Baudelaire, and Valéry. This may 
seem a disparate group, but there 
is a remarkable consistency if one 
can select the right poems. The 
poems were not Renaissance, nor 
were they Romantic; they were in 
various ways and degrees counter- 
Romantic. That is, they tended to- 
ward a method which I have more 
recently called post-symbolist, for 
want of a better term. It was not 
the ideas of these poets which in- 
fluenced me primarily, although 
the ideas of two or three may have 
had an influence; it was a mode of 
writing in some of their better 
work. This mode of writing is 
remote from Cunningham’s mode 
of writing. 








Cunningham came to Stanford 
as an undergraduate. At this time 
I was teeaching elementary compo- 
sition and was working on my dis- 
sertation. Cunningham did his 
undergraduate work and his first 
year of graduate work in classics 
and then moved into English for 
his doctorate. When he came into 
my department, I was still not 
teaching graduate work, and he 
did not study under me; he re- 
ceived about the same training 
which I had received. W. D. Briggs 
doubtless left a mark on both of us. 
Briggs died shortly before the 
United States entered the second 
World War. Cunningham, who 
was unable to serve in the armed 
forces, spent most of the war years 
teaching mathematics at an Air 
Force base in southern California. 
When Cunningham returned to 
Stanford, his dissertation, which 
Briggs had directed, was about 
finished, and I was an associate 
professor. Cunningham and I were 
in disrepute with the people who 
then controlled the department 
and the university. The one man 
in the department who should 
have taken charge of the comple- 
tion of Cunningham’s dissertation 
was afraid to touch it. I signed it 
as director, in lieu of Briggs, but 
I did not direct it: I would have 
been incapable of directing it.‘ 
Cunningham elected to remain 
within the fields in which he had 
been trained: primarily the Renais- 
sance, with a large admixture of 
Latin and medieval literature. Our 
professional ways had parted. 

For these reasons I was not a 


serious influence on Cunningham’s 
work. We share certain very gen- 
eral convictions about the art of 


poetry: we believe that poetry 
should deal with serious matter 


and should be well written; but 
these convictions are very ancient 
and until very recently were gen- 
erally held. If these convictions set 
me and Cunningham apart from 
our contemporaries, then so much 
the worse for our contemporaries; 
but they do not mark Cunningham 
as my disciple. 

But what are the sources of the 
style? The mature style is what 
we would call the plain style if we 
met it in the Renaissance. It is 
free of ornament, almost without 
sensory detail, and compact. But 
it is a highly sophisticated version 
of the plain style, and is very com- 
plex without loss of clarity, as I 
have tried to indicate. It comes 
closer, perhaps, to Ben Jonson and 
a few of his contemporaries, than 
to anyone else. Cunningham has 
long admired Jonson and _ has 
studied him carefully. The resem- 
blance of Cunningham's minor 
epigrams to the minor epigrams of 
Jonson may seem very close until 
one examines the tradition of the 
epigram throughout Europe in the 
Renaissance and in the Latin liter- 
ature preceding: then it becomes 
evident that we merely have two 
men working in a common and 
widespread tradition. As Cunning- 
ham tells us, his mature style tends 
toward the epigrammatic, and this 
whole tradition is behind it. As 
to Jonson, many of his best poems 
are farther from the epigram than 
are Cunningham’s, but he grows 
out of an English tradition which 
is semi-epigrammatic and out of a 
Latin tradition which Cunning- 
ham also has studied. 

And yet it is hard to estimate 
the formative influence of this 
body of poetry, although it has 
certainly supported Cunningham 
in his convictions. For some two 
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or three years before he came to 
Stanford (we were then in the 
worst years of the depression) , 
Cunningham, who was in his teens, 
had been on the road as a wander- 
ing writer for trade journals. He 
had acquired a fair amount of 
scholarship for anyone of his age 
before he had been forced into this 
life, but he was young, and the life 
was a hard one and was scarcely 
conducive to the rapid acquisition 
of learning. My memory is often 
faulty, but I believe that two of 
the poems printed in the new 
volume were written before he 
came to Stanford: Experience and 
Noon. One can see at least the 
traces of the later style in these 

ms. The following poem, in 
which the mature style is fully 
established, was written when he 
had been at Stanford for perhaps 
a year: 


Poets survive in fame. 
But how can substance trade 
The body for a name 
Wherewith no soul’s arrayed? 


No form inspires the clay 
Now breathless of what was 
Save the imputed sway 

Of some Pythagoras, 


Some man so deftly mad 

His metamorphosed shade, 
Leaving the flesh it had, 
Breathes on the words they made. 


If the contemporary reader is 
baffled by the technical terms, sub- 
stance, form, soul (anima), breath 
(anima) imputed, he may consult 
any good dictionary. Cunningham 
explains these matters, needlessly, 
I think, in The Quest. The terms 
are a part of our intellectual and 
literary tradition. The poem was 
originally entitled Lector Aere 
Perennior, the reader more endur- 
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ing than bronze. This was a vari- 
ant on the poem more enduring 
than bronze; for it is in the very 
rare reader that the poem lives. 
The poem gives us Cunningham’s 
concept of true scholarship, and 
he is fully conscious that this schol- 
arship is unusual. I know that 
Cunningham had been reading 
Renaissance and Latin poetry 
when he wrote this poem, but he 
had not been at it long. It would 
be impossible, I think, to name 
any particular poet as the model 
for this poem. It is a poem written 
within a major tradition, and, I 
think, a great poem. The Phoenix, 
written at about the same time, is 
also a great poem, but it is off the 
main line of Cunningham’s de- 
velopment; to see the difference, 
one should compare it to Epigram 
43 of The Judge is Fury, which is 
on the same subject. In one of 
Cunningham’s latest poems, he 
reverts to the concept of true schol- 
arship with, I suppose, memories 
of his own youth. The m is 
entitled For a College Yearbook: 


Somewhere on these bare rocks in 
some bare hall, 
Perhaps unrecognized, wisdom and 


learning 

Flash like a beacon on a sleeper’s 
wall, 

Ever distant and dark, ever re- 
turning. 


Cunningham’s style is in no sense 
the personal style of some one else, 
nor is it an archaic style. If a poet 
of our time were to attempt the 
ornate style of Sidney or of Spenser, 
he would fail, even if he did not 
use archaic language. The ornate 
style is ineffective and was ob- 
solescent even when Sidney and 
Spenser were using it. The plain 
style, however, if mastered, as it 






was by Jonson, is essentially an 
unmannered style; it is free of the 
mannerisms of the time, the place, 
and the man; it is perennially use- 
ful. Cunningham’s matter is not 
that of Jonson or of any other poet 
of the Renaissance. Some of his epi- 
grams are in the early manner, but 
few could have been written by an 
early poet. His work deals with 
his own matter and with matter 
which would not have been con- 
ceivable in the Renaissance. And 
he deals with his own matter as 
effectively as Jonson deals with the 
matter of Jonson. Jonson’s char- 
acter was a Christian character, a 
character which I think is no long- 


1The Quest of the Opal, A Com- 
mentary on The Helmsman, by J. V. 
Cunningham; Alan Swallow Publisher; 
1950. This pamphlet deals not only 
with poems included in The Helms- 
man but with such poems in the next 
volume as were written during the 
same period. The dates were 1931 to 
1941, inclusive. The poems were writ- 
ten between the ages of about twenty 
years and thirty years. 

"For a fuller treatment of these 
kinds of imagery, see my essay Poetic 
Styles Old and New, in a volume 
called Four Poets on Poetry, edited by 
Don Cameron Allen and published 
by The Johns Hopkins University 
Press (1959). See also my discussion 
of Valéry in my essay Problems for 
the Modern Critic of Literature, in 
my volume The Function of Criticism 
(Alan Swallow, Denver, 1957). One 
longs for the time when one might 
meet in the criticism of modern poetry 
the same modicum of brute scholar- 
ship which one has a right to expect 
(although one does not always en- 
counter it) in criticism of poetry of 
the Renaissance. My own poetry, for 
example, is not romantic, as Cunning- 
ham believes; nor is it based on the 


er possible for an intelligent man. 
Cunningham’s spiritual situation 
is much more difficult, and by that 
measure his achievement has been 
more difficult. Just as the styles of 
Sidney and Spenser are dated to 
day, the styles of pseudo-mythic 
hypertension which we find in most 
of Yeats and Crane, and of aimless 
associationism which we find in 
most of Pound and his imitators, 
will be dated tomorrow. But the 
style of Cunningham, on the one 
hand, and the style of the best of 
Valéry, on the other, will not be 
dated. The styles and the matter 
are firm. : 
Stanford University 


styles of Googe and Gascoigne, as 
Allen Tate believes. 

’The crux of the matter is that if 
we guide ourselves to a choice by 
reason, then reason determines our 
choice. I can see how a Calvinist 
might argue that God determines our 
reason, or how a materialist might 
argue that our power of reason (its 
scope and quality) might be deter- 
mined by inheritance or something 
else. But this is not what Cunning- 
ham means; he uses the word deter- 
mines just as the Calvinist uses it; 
but the reason, not God, is the deter- 
miner. I believe that this idea has 
a background in history, but it strikes 
me as irresponsible notwithstanding. 
What we have is the use of a single 
word, or rather a single sound, in two 
opposed meanings. In so far as we 
have the power of reason (and I 
will grant that it varies from person 
to person with inheritance and edu- 
cation), it is the one thing which 
frees us in some measure from deter- 
mination. When, at the end of Epi- 
gram 8, from which I have just quoted, 
Cunningham says, “I have preferred 
indifference,” he gives the lie to his 
doctrine. 
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‘It was from this dissertation that 
Cunningham’s book on Shakespeare, 
Woe or Wonder, was drawn. This 
book, along with other critical and 
scholarly papers, is now printed in 
his volume Tradition and Poetic Struc- 
ture (Alan Swallow, Denver) . 

5See, for example, An Essay on 
True and Apparent Beauty in Which 


from Settled Principle is Rendered 
the Grounds for Choosing and Re- 
jecting Epigrams, by Pierre Nicole 
(1659), translated by J. V. Cunning- 
ham. The Augustan Reprint Society, 
Publication Number 24 (Series IV, 
No. 5), Los Angeles, William An- 
drews Clark Memorial Library, Uni- 
versity of California, 1950. 





AN ADDITION 
TO THE FAULKNER CANON: 
THE HOLLYWOOD WRITINGS 


GEORGE 


William Faulkner, like so many 
of his contemporaries such as Max- 
well Anderson, Elmer Rice, Philip 
Wylie, Paul Green, Lillian Hell- 
man, Mary McCarthy, John Dos 
Passos, F. Scott Fitzgerald—had a 
Hollywood career; like the others, 
he needed money, and _ perceived 
that he could get some by writing 
for the motion picture industry. 
Thus for Faulkner, Hollywood 
served as a remunerative avocation. 
It provided him with a financial 
security which his literary public 
at that time did not. The money 
he earned as a scenarist seems to 
have enabled him to evade the 
economic necessity of writing for 
a commercial market, permitting 
him to write “for himself.” But 
Faulkner also gave for what he got. 
He gave his time and creative ener- 
gy, the results of which—his Holly- 
wood writings—reveal the mind of 
the artist at work. Faulkner the 
novelist became Faulkner the scen- 
arist, using familiar tools to create 
in an alien medium. And quite 
probably, during a_ relationship 
which lasted from 1933 until 1955, 
Hollywood influenced Faulkner the 
novelist; a close study of his Holly- 
wood work suggests that Faulkner 
assimilated filmic methods and 
converted them into novelistic 
techniques. 

If only for this reason (the 
screenplay per se merits considera- 
tion as a literary genre, since it is 
literature in the same sense that 
the written play is literature), 
Faulkner’s Hollywood writings de- 


SIDNEY 


serve recognition and considera- 
tion. They should be accepted as 
an integral part of the Faulkner 
canon. Some of them have value 
as literature; some reveal Faulk- 
ner’s ability to see filmically. When 
related critically to his novels and 
short stories, they provide an in- 
sight into Faulkner’s aesthetics. 

To complement the existing 
Faulkner canon, to direct atten- 
tion to source material and stimu- 
late critical research—these are the 
purposes for which the following 
bibliography is intended. It lists 
more than 80%, of Faulkner’s total 
Hollywood output; its incomplete- 
ness results from the hesitation of 
several studios, for various legiti- 
mate reasons, to make known the 
other material at this time. For the 
material included below, I am in- 
debted to Frances Richardson, 
James Eyre, Richard Huckans, 
Frank McCarthy, Earl Bright, and 
Nunnally Johnson—of Twentieth 
Century-Fox; to Kenneth Mac- 
Kenna and Doris Simmons—of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; to Benja- 
min Kalmenson, John O’Steen, 
Walter MacEwen and R.J. Obring- 
er—of Warner Brothers; to Morris 
Davis and Kathryn McTaggart— 
of Universal-International; to Ber- 
nard Feins and Sidney Justin of 
Paramount; to Jack Fleischmann 
of Columbia; and to Professor 
Kenneth MacGowan of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los An- 
geles. 

A word concerning the termin- 
ology used in the bibliography: a 
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screenplay (also known in Holly- 
wood as a scenario or a script), Is 
the detailed, written plan from 
which the film is made; a treat- 
ment is the screenplay in embryo, 
briefer and more general than the 
screenplay, and lacking the formal 
structure of the screenplay. When 
the term “original” qualifies a 
screenplay or treatment, Faulkner 
is being credited with the original 
filmic statement of the idea in one 
of those forms; the term “collabor- 
ative” as a qualifier indicates that 
Faulkner was just one of several 
writers assigned to the given pro- 
ject, and that his work on the 
project is indistinguishable as such; 
where the Hollywood record is ob- 
scure, no qualification appears. 


I. Work Done by Faulkner 


A. For Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


Faulkner Story #2. Original Screen- 
play. Completed ca. December, 
1932. 

Flying the Mail. Treatment. 
pleted by June 3, 1932. 


Honor. Original Screenplay. Com- 
pleted ca. January, 1933. Based on 
the story “Honor,” by William 
Faulkner. American Mercury, XX 
(July, 1930), 268-274. 


Latin American Kingdom. Original 
Screenplay. Completed by August 
26, 1933. 

Louisiana Lou. Collaborative Screen- 
play. Completed ca. May, 1933. 
(Faulkner’s contributions minor.) 


Man Servant. Original Screenplay. 
Completed ca. May, 1932. 


Today We Live. Collaborative Screen- 
play. Compleeted by November 28, 
1932. Based on the story “Turn 
About,” by William Faulkner. Sat- 
urday Evening Post, CCIV (March 
5, 1932), 6-7, 75, 76, 81, 83. 

Turn to the Right. Treatment. Com- 
pleted ca. June, 1932. 


Com- 


War Birds. Original Screenplay. Com- 
pleted by January 12, 1933. 


B. For Twentieth Century-Fox 


Banjo on My Knee. Fifth Sequence. 
Completed ca. May, 1936' 

Drums Along the Mohawk. Original 
Treatment. Completed by March 
15, 1937. Based on the novel Drums 
Along the Mohawk, by Walter D. 
Edmonds. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1937. 

Four Men and a Prayer. Collabora- 
tive Screenplay. Completed ca. July, 
1936. (Faulkner's contributions 
minor.) 

The Giant Swing. Collaborative 
Screenplay. Completed ca. May, 
1937. (Faulkner’s contributions 
minor.) 

Road to Glory. Collaborative Screen- 
play. Completed by January 27, 
1936. Based on the novel Wooden 
Crosses, by Roland Dorgeles. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1921. 


Slave Ship. Collaborative Screenplay. 
Completed by December 15, 1936. 
Based on the novel The Last Slaver, 
by George S. King. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1933. 

Splinter Fleet. Collaborative Screen- 
play. Completed by December 22, 
1936. Based on the novel The 
Splinter Fleet of the Otranto Bar- 
rage, by Ray Millholland. New 
York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1936. 


C. For Warner Brothers 


The Adventures of Don Juan. Col- 
laborative Screenplay. Date un- 
known. (Faulkner’s contributions 
minor.) 

The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse. Treat- 
ment. Completeed by July 12, 1944. 
Based on the play The Amazing Dr. 
Clitterhouse, by Barré Lyndon. Lon- 
don: Samuel French, Ltd., 1938. 

Background to Danger. Collaborative 
Screenplay. Completed ca. Septem- 
ber, 1944. 

Battle Cry. Collaborative Screenplay. 
Completed by August 5, 1943. 
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The Big Sleep. Collaborative Screen- 
play. Completed by March 16, 1945. 
Based on the novel The Big Sleep, 
by Raymond Chandler. New York: 
The Avon Book Co., 1943. 

Country Lawyer. Original Treatment. 
Completed by March 27, 1943. 
Based on the book Country Lawyer, 
by Bellamy Partridge. New York: 
Whittlesey House, 1939. 

Deep Valley. Collaborative Screen- 
play. Date unknown. (Faulkner's 
contribution minor.) 

The DeGaulle Story. Original Screen- 
lay. Completed by December 29, 
943. 

God Is My Co-pilot. Collaborative 
Screenplay. Completed ca. Novem- 
ber, 1944. (Faulkner’s contribution 
minor.) 

The Life and Death of a Bomber. 
Original Treatment. Completed by 
January 21, 1943. 

Mildred Pierce. Collaborative Screen- 
play. Completed ca. August, 1944. 
Based on the novel, Mildred Pierce, 
by James M. Cain. New York: Pen- 
guin Books, 1941. (Faulkner’s con- 
tributions minor.) 

Petrified Forest. Collaborative Screen- 
play. Completed ca. October, 1944. 
Based on the play The Petrified 
Forest, by Robert E. Sherwood. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1935. (Faulkner’s contributions 
minor.) 

Stallion Road. Collaborative Screen- 
play. Completed ca. August, 1945. 
(Faulkner's contributions minor.) 

To Have and Have Not. Collabora- 
tive Screenplay. Completed by Feb- 
ruary 26, 1944. Based on the novel, 
To Have and Have Not, by Ernest 
Hemingway. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 


*Faulkner was given a story which 
four other writers had already de- 
veloped and was instructed to con- 
tinue it from the point at which the 


others had left it. Thus Faulkner's 
“sequence” was the fifth. 
*Producers at Twentieth Century- 


D. For Howard Hawks 


Land of the Pharaohs. Collaborative 
Screenplay. Completed by Septem- 
ber 28, 1954. 


II. Motion pictures based on 
Faulkner’s novels and/or stories. 


The Story of Temple Drake. Para- 
mount, 1933. Based on Sanctuary. 
Today We Live. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Based on “Turn About.” 


Intruder in the Dust. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, 1948. Based on Intruder in 
the Dust. 


The Tarnished Angels. 
1957. Based on Pylon. 


The Long Hot Summer. Twentieth 
Century-Fox, 1958. Based on Book 
Three of The Hamlet and on the 
stories “Spotted Horses” and “Barn 
Burning.” 


The Sound and the Fury. Twentieth 
Century-Fox, 1959. Based on The 
Sound and the Fury? 


Universal, 


III. Work for which Faulkner 
received screen credit. 


Today We Live. 
Mayer, 1933. 


Road to Glory. Twentieth Century- 
Fox, 1936. 


Slave Ship. Twentieth Century-Fox, 
1937. 


Metro-Goldwyn- 


To Have and Have 
Brothers, 1944. 


The Big Sleep. 
1946. 


Land of the Pharaohs. Howard Hawks 
and Warner Brothers, 1955. 


Mexico City College 


Not. Warner 


Warner Brothers, 


Fox possess the film rights to Light in 
August and Requiem for a Nun; thus 
pictures based on these novels can be 
expected in the not-too-distant future. 
Albert Zugsmith, the producer of The 
Tarnished Angels, is considering a 
film version of The Unvanquished. 
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YEATS: 


LIFE AND THE CREATOR 


IN “THE LONG LEGGED FLY” 


B. C. SOUTHAM 


When he was over seventy Yeats 
wrote “My life has been in my 
poems.” Reading through the 
twelve volumes which record his 
output between 1885 and 1939 we 
can see, in one respect, the force 
of this remark; his poetry evolves, 
and through it we can trace the 
changes in mood, outlook, and ex- 
perience, which a man undergoes 
from youth to old age. In particu- 
lar, the greatness of the Last Poems 
(1936-39) is that they were writ- 
ten, uncompromisingly, as the work 
of an old man, the old Yeats, who 
would never hold the conventional 
pose of wise old age with its popu- 
lar attributes of gentle, tolerant 
meditation, and ironic forbearance. 
Here, it is the real old Yeats, with 
a lusting but failing body, an acute 
but aged mind, celebrating in ‘““The 
Spur” the strange and terrible cre- 
ative impulse which drives him in- 
to song: 

You think 

and rage 

Should dance attention upon my 

old age; 

They were not such a plague when 

I was young; 
What else have I to spur me into 
song? 
The prevailing mood in this last 
volume is understandably one of 
torment and violence. His exer- 
tion is an “old man’s frenzy,” self- 
aware, self-contemptuous, which 
triumphs over bitterness and ob- 
session to form verse whose mood 
is generous and charged with lite. 
Among these achievements onc 


it horrible that lust 


poem, the “Long Legged Fly,” 
written a year before his death, is 
remarkable for its pervasive qual- 
ities of detachment and calm. In- 
deed, in its controlled objectivity, 
this is a poem remote in mood 
from almost anything else he 
wrote, although its concern is the 
place and function of the artist in 
civilisation, a theme which occu- 
pied every period of his career, 
and of which this is the final and 
perhaps most important statement. 

The “Long Legged Fly” is also 
to be distinguished as one of the 
few later poems whose meaning is 
accessible without the need for 
reference to his self-styled “hetero- 
dox mysticism.” Internally self- 
sufficient, it is a truly autonomous 
work of art in a way that many of 
the poems are not. There is no 
word or reference which is outside 
the range of cultural knowledge 
which one could normally expect 
of a sixteen year old school child. 
On the other hand, it must be ad- 
mitted that the elliptical and al- 
lusive mode of statement (char- 
acteristic of many of the later 
poems) , and the complexity of the 
relationship between the three 
stanzas, raise difficulties to puzzle 
students of Yeats as well as ordin- 
ary readers. One can turn to an- 
alogues and parallels which occur 
in the prose works, letters, and 
other poems, but they seem to me 
to be no more than documentary 
interest, suggesting nothing rele- 
vant to the total meaning of the 
poem which is not already com- 
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municated through its own struc- 
ture. Perhaps then I may be for- 
given the singleness of my atten- 
tion to the poem, and the detail 
in which I examine the elementary, 
and fundamental points of local 
meaning. 

The persona, or dramatic 
mouthpiece through whom the 
first stanza is presented, is an of- 
ficer of the Roman army standing 
near the Caesar’s tent. Noises oc- 
cur nearby and he orders a sub- 
ordinate to prevent their recur- 
rence. The Caesar is sitting over 
his maps, presumably planning 
military operations, and must not 
be disturbed. Among readers in 
Britain and America, the name 
Caesar (possibly because of Shakes- 
peare, or because of Julius Caesar’s 
Commentarii on the Gallic war) 
normally signifies Julius Caesar. 
The name in this poem, however, 
does not refer to any specific Cae- 
sar, but is used merely at a title for 
the head of the Roman state. At 
no time during Julius Caesar’s life- 
time could it have ever been sug- 
gested that “Civilisation,” in the 
shape of Rome, and the Italian 
territories, was seriously in danger 
of being overcome. Quite apart 
from any historical evidence, the 
diction of the opening lines does 
not support the identification of 
this poetic occasion within a single, 
specific engagement. The word 
“sink” suggests that the fate threat- 
ening civilization is that of a total, 
but gradual annihilation. “Its 
great battle” is that continuous 
struggle civilisation wages against 
the forces which would destroy it— 
barbarism and chaos. 

The circumstances of the second 
stanza are presented less explicitly, 
and their elucidation demands in- 
ference rather than literary and 


historical sophistication. The lead- 
er of the Greek force concealed in 
the wooden horse—possibly Ulysses, 
or Agamemnon—has just spotted 
Helen passing close by, and he ad- 
vises his companions to be as 
gentle 2s possible in their move- 
ments. They are arranged in such 
a confined space, fully armed, and 
the slightest movement might give 
them away, for the horse has been 
abandoned in some “lonely place” 
within the city. If Helen hears a 
sound, she is likely to discover 
them and perhaps give the alarm, 
and thus their plan will be frus- 
trated. The opening lines com- 
bine this statement within an al- 
lusion to Faustus’s address to 
Helen— 


Was this the face that launch’d a 
thousand ships, 

And burnt the topless towers of 
Ilium? 


and the leader’s argument de- 
mands recognition for the ordin- 
ance of historical necessity, as re- 
corded in literature. 

The situation of the third stanza 
is quite clear. The scene is the 
Sistine Chapel where Michaelan- 
gelo is at work upon that part of 
his vast ceiling-painting which de- 
picts God the Father infusing life 
and spirit into the body of the 
half-recumbent Adam, who gazes 
into the eyes of God as their fingers 
touch. The door of the Chapel is 
open, and through it can be heard 
the noise of children’s voices as 
they approach. A Vatican official 
instructs a member of the Swiss 
Guard to close the door, so that 
the artist be freed from interrup- 
tion and complete his work. I in- 
terpret the detail of the opening 
lines in this way. If the children 
disturb Michaelangelo at this stage 
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in his painting he will lose the 
inspiration, both spiritual and cre- 
ative, which gives his art its power. 
If, however, he is allowed to work 
on uninterrupted, and this paint- 
ing as finished, then the “girls at 
puberty,” who are becoming phys- 
ically aware of man in a sexual 
capacity will, when they visit the 
chapel (as indeed they were at- 
tempting to do before the door was 
closed) , find this sacred, spiritually 
uplifting, aesthetically inspiring 
image of “The first Adam” to fill 
their thoughts, rather than some 
profane, unidealised, essentially 
carnal imagining of their own. 

The three situations are similar. 
In each, a speaker calls for silence 
so that the central figure shall be 
undisturbed in his particular mood 
of concentration. And above this 
situational, or thematic association 
there is imposed a formal, struc- 
tural relationship by way of a re- 
current pattern of verbal and de- 
scriptive detail, of rhyme scheme. 
of rhythm, of line length, and of 
development. Each of the three 
ten line stanzas breaks down into 
two quatrains and a refrain: the 
first two lines state the momentous 
reason why silence must be pre- 
served, the third and fourth lines 
give the prosaic instructions to 
that end; the second quatrain in- 
troduces the central figure who, by 
virtue of his immediate activity, is 
preoccupied, and upon whose state 
noise would be a trespasser. Thus 
the form and mode of statement 
together assert the identity of the 
experience which is presented in 
the three stanzas. 

First of all we have the man of 
action par excellence, the ruler 
who both plans and leads in the 
interests of civilisation, a cause 
higher than individual or nation. 
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The man of action heads the poem 
rightly, for the creative genius of 
a Marlowe and a Michaelangelo 
(and of a Yeats, for that matter), 
can only flourish within a field 
from which the forces of barbar- 
ism, chaos, or Philistanism, are 
excluded. The dog and the pony, 
their animal noises, are a threat 
to the deepest operation of this 
mind upon which civilisation de- 
pends for its champion, and are as 
much to be conquered as the Goth- 
ic hordes beyond the Roman camp. 
While the Caesar is in the tent, 
at least, civilisation will not sink, 
for the opportunity he enjoys, and 
his own capacity for thought are 
the conditions which ultimately 
testify to its existence. Within the 
setting of the tent there is support, 
palpability, a physical sense of 
firmness, which resists any possi- 
bility of sinking: “the maps are 
spread,” the Caesar’s hand is “wn- 
der his head,” his eyes are “fixed 
upon nothing.” The paradoxical 
nature of this last detail is echoed 
in the refrain. The long-legged 
fly is one of the few creatures to be 
specially endowed by nature to 
move upon water, an element 
which normally seems to offer little 
support. The long legs which dis- 
tinguish this fly, holding its body 
above the surface of the flowing 
stream, signify the power of mind 
which enables certain people to 
secure their world of thought, or 
their individuality from the in- 
trusive and distracting flux of mun- 
dane activity. It is a delicate, 
fragile insect, and easily injured. 
Thus we see figured Yeats’ central 
statement that silence, (and its 
concomitant, solitude), is an en- 
vironment, or condition of ex- 
istence which is of value only to 
men who are fitted extraordinarily 


to use it, as the Caesar does here 
for contemplation. This state of 
profound thought, a kind of self- 
absorption, is like the fly, delicate. 
It needs only the touch of sound 
to destroy it. Now, rapt in thought, 
the Caesar is truly alone with him- 
self in a conjunction and silence 
and solitude which only the gifted 
can enjoy and exploit. 

From the Caesar, the man of 
action whose commands can decide 
the fate of nations, we move to 
Helen, a victim of circumstances, 
who likewise was responsible for 
the fate of nations, but in a very 
different way. She has wandered 
away from Priam’s palace and for 
a moment forgets her dignity as 
Princess, with all the poise, for- 
mality, and restraint that must de- 
termine her behavior at court. 
Thinking herself for once un- 
watched she delights in the simple, 
unsophisticated joy of shuffling in 
a thoroughly uncourtly manner. 
Lost in fancy, she finds herself. 
Her relaxation reveals her not as 
the fateful, vengeance-bringing, 
cursed adultress, the woman, but 
as a girl at heart, and for this 
moment she is, pathetically, “three 
parts of Child.” This is the “lonely 
place” in whose silence she can 
achieve liberation of personality. 
The logical relationship between 
her abstraction and the fall of 
Troy differs from that of the par- 
allel situation in stanza one, where 
Caesar’s concentration is presum- 
ably on tactical questions and the 
preservation of civilisation might 
be said to depend directly upon his 
freedom from disturbance. How- 
ever, Helen, though the root cause 
for the vengeance motive of the 
Greek expedition, is, in this partic- 
ular place, no more than an ordin- 
ary person whose steps have led 


close to the horse. Purely for- 
tuitously (and ironically) the suc- 
cess or failure of the attack-from- 
within lies in her control. Upon 
the continuance of her private 
communing hinges the fate of his- 
tory, and of literature. Through 
the allusive quality of the opening 
lines, the violence of the Trojan 
massacre and destruction is made 
to seem necessary to art, whose 
power to transform, organize, and 
order meaning out of chaos, is as- 
serted as firmly here as in the im- 
plications of stanza, one. 

The concentration of Michael- 
angelo is that of the artist, the 
creator, whose achievement exerts 
a spiritually and morally uplifting 
force. Equally, with the Caesar 
and Helen, he is involved in the 
maintenance of civilisation; here, 
the domain is that of the human 
mind, whose disturbed thoughts 
can be controlled, and centered up- 
on an arch-image of man. His 
motions are easy and relaxed, we 
know only that he “reclines” and 
his hands move upon the painting 
as quietly as mice. In this element, 
the activity of painting, Michael- 
angelo is at home, as is the fly 
upon the stream. 

The long-legged flies are the 
three great figures, the Caesar, 
Helen, and Michaelangelo, 
brought close to us, with intimate 
detail: the Caesar’s head on his 
hands, Helen’s shuffling feet, Mich- 
aelangelo’s hand moving to and 
fro. The ruler is the active pro- 
tagonist of civilisation as a social 
order in which culture may exist; 
Helen is the figure who precip 
itates the events which, through 
history, feed art, and who herself 
stands celebrated by that art; 
Michaelangelo is the creator who 
can flourish only because a social 
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order sympathetic to culture ex- 
ists, who uses the material of his- 
tory for his subject-matter— (Adam 
is such a critical figure as Helen, 
partly a victim of circumstances, 
certainly no villain, though the 
cause of much woe) —whose work 
imposes order upon disturbance, 
and who is visited by powers which 
are unknown to ordinary men. 
Silence is the state in which they 
exercise their qualities, whether 
those as pathetically childlike and 
innocent as Helen’s, or active, as 
the Caesar’s, or creative, as Mich- 


aelangelo’s. The poem, in its al- 
lusive delicacy of statement, its 
parallelism of structure, in the de- 
tailed correspondence between its 
arts, in its juxta position of triv- 
ial detail and historical perspec- 
tives, testifies to the capacity of art 
to order experience meaningfully; 
it is a product of civilisation and 
articulates those conditions of civ- 
ilisation which are necessary to 
creation, of this poem, or of any 
work of art. 


Lincoln College, Oxford 
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PART I — BOOKS BY DAVID 
GASCOYNE AND BOOKS 
HE HAS TRANSLATED 

AND EDITED. 


1932 

1. 
ROMAN BALCONY AND OTHER 
POEMS. London, Lincoln Williams. 
1932. 88p. port. 


*An abridged version of the bibliog- 
raphy submitted in part requirement 
for the University of London Post- 
— Diploma in Librarianship in 


PREFACE 


This check-list is an attempt to re- 
cord all the published work of David 
Gascoyne in books and _ periodicals.* 
Gascoyne himself has no records of 
what he has written and was, there- 
fore, rarely able to help. It is said 
for example, that he has translated 
works by Aragon and Tzara (Allott. 
Contemporary verse); the former he 
denies and of the latter he has some 
vague memory. 

The select list of articles on the 
poet’s work is included as having 
some value. The aim of this check- 
list is to give a picture of Gascoyne’s 
work, tracing his poetic development 
and clarifying his position among his 
contemporaries. 

I am grateful for the help received 
from colleagues in the United States 
and England in identifying and lo- 
cating material. 

A.A. 


1933 


2. 
OPENING DAY [a novel]. London, 


Cobden-Sanderson. 


1935 


1933. 222p. 


3. 
A SHORT SURVEY OF SURREAL- 
ISM. London, Cobden-Sanderson. 
1935. 168p. illus. 


1936 
4. 
MAN’S LIFE IS THIS MEAT 


[poems]. London, Parton Press. [1936]. 
46p. 
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5. 
WHAT IS SURREALISM? by André 
Breton; translated by David Gascoyne. 
London, Faber and Faber. 1936. 94p. 

6. 
A BUNCH OF CARROTS: twenty 
poems by Benjamin Peret; selected 
and translated by Humphrey Jen- 
nings and David. Gascoyne; with a 
note by Paul Eluard. London, Roger 
Roughton, Contemporary Poetry and 
Prose Editions. 1936. 32p. 

7 


REMOVE YOUR HAT: twenty 
poems by Benjamin Peret; selected 
and translated by Humphrey Jen- 
nings and David Gascoyne; with a 
note by Paul Eluard. London, Roger 
Roughton, Contemporary Poetry and 
Prose Editions. 1936. 32p. [Differs 
from A BUNCH OF CARROTS in 
the substitution of three new poems 
for three of the original ones which 
offended the censor.] 


1938 


8. 
HOLDERLIN’S MADNESS: an adap- 


tation of selected poems of Holderlin, 
together with original poems and an 
introduction by David Gascoyne. 
London, J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 
[1938]. 48p. 


1943 

9. 
POEMS, 1937-1942. London, Poetry 
London Editions. 1943. 62p. illus. 


1944 


10. 
POEMS, 1937-1942. [This second im- 
pression is identical with the first.] 


1946 
Ri. 

OUTLAW OF THE LOWEST 
PLANET: [Poems] by Kenneth Pat- 
chen; selected and introduced by 
David Gascoyne; with a preface by 
Alex Comfort. London, The Grey 
Walls Press. 1946. 86p. 


1948 


12. 
POEMS, 1937-1942. [This 3rd im- 


pression differs from the earlier two 
in variations in the titles of some 
poems.] 


1950 

13. 
A VAGRANT AND OTHER PO- 
EMS. London, John Lehmann. 1950. 
64p. 


1952 

14. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, by David Gas- 
coyne. Published for the British Coun- 
cil and the National Book League by 
Longmans, Greeen & Co., London, 
New York, Toronto. 1952. 44p. port. 


PART II — CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO PERIODICALS 


1932 

15 
TRANSFORMATION [a poem] 
Everyman. 7, No. 173:536, May 19, 
1932. [Elsewhere entitled TRANS-« 
FORMATION SCENE] 

16 
THE OBJECT AS REVEALED IN 
SURREALIST EXPERIMENT by 
Salvador Dali; translated by David 
Gascoyne. This Quarter, 5, No. 1: 
197-207, September, 1932. 


1933 

17 
SEASIDE MEMORIES [a poem] The 
Sunday Referee. May 7, 1933. In- 
cluded in Poet’s Corner, edited by 
Victor Neuberg, p. 7. 

18 


SLATE [a poem] The Sunday Referee. 
May 28, 1933. Included in Poets’ 
Corner, edited by Victor Neuberg, 
p- 8. 
19 
A fragment of a poem by David Gas- 
coyne is quoted by Victor Neuberg 
in Poets’ Corner. The Sunday Referee. 
June 18, 1933, p. 8. 
“The system which has sun 
for centre spins 
Round other systems which are 
cogs for more 





Which set on others to the 
orbit’s end, 
Continual correlation, 
endless war.” 
20 
ON THE TERRACE [a poem] The 
Sunday Referee. September, 24, 1933. 
Included in Poets’ Corner, edited by 
Victor Neuberg, p. 14. 
21 


AND THE SEVENTH DREAM IS 
THE DREAM OF ISIS [a poem] New 
Verse. 5:9-12, October, 1933. 

22 


POEM IN SEVEN SPACES [a dia- 
grammatical poem] by Alberto Gia- 
cometti; translated by David Gascoyne. 
New Verse. 6:8, December, 1933. 

23 
THE MANLESS SOCIETY [a poem] 
by Pierre Unik; translated by David 
Gascoyne. New Verse. 6:9, December, 
1933. 

24 
MORNING DISSERTATION [a 
poem] New Verse. 6:11, December, 
1933. 


1934 

25 
PERPETUAL WINTER NEVER 
KNOWN [a poem] The Listener. 11, 
No. 262:122, January 17, 1934. 

26 


NO SOLUTION [a poem] The Book- 
man. 85:462, February, 1934. 
27 
SPECULATION [a poem] The Book- 
man. 85:462, February, 1934. 
28 
ONE FOR ALL [a poem] by Paul 
Eluard; translated by David Gascoyne. 
New Verse. 7:11-12, February, 1934. 
29 


THEY SPOKE OF A NEW CITY [a 
poem] The Bookman. 85:487, March, 
1934. 

30 
THE UNATTAINED [a poem] The 
Listener. 11, No. 285:1081, June 27, 
1934. 


31 
THE ROOTS OF EVIL [a poem] 
The Bookman. 86:263, August, 1934. 


32 
PENITENTIAL POEM, The Book- 
man. 86:308, September, 1934. 
33 
ANSWERS TO AN ENQUIRY [i.e. 
about their poetry] by a number of 
poets, one of whom is David Gas- 
coyne. New Verse. 11:11-13, October, 
1934. 
34 
IN DEFENSE OF HUMANISM: To 
M. Salvador Dali [a poem] New Re- 
public. 80:269, October 17, 1934. 
35 
NIGHT-PIECE [a poem] The Listen- 
er. 12, No. 303:748, October 31, 1934. 
36 
TWO POEMS. New 
December, 1934. 
i) ‘Not having knife-edge to my 
ermine cape’ 
ii) ‘Light of the sun over arctic 
regions’ 


Verse. 12:5-6, 


37 
SONNET [‘Progressing forward to the 
backward gates’] New Verse. 12:6, 
December, 1934. 


1935 

38 
POEM [‘An impure sky’] The Euro. 
pean Quarterly: a review of modern 
literature, art and life. 1, No. 4:222, 
February, 1935. [Elsewhere entitled 
PURIFIED DISGUST] 

39 
THE PUBLIC ROSE [A short review 
of La rose publique by Paul Eluard] 
New Verse. 13:18, February, 1935. 

40 


GERMINAL [a poem] New Verse. 
15:4, June, 1935. 
41 
BAPTISM [a poem] New Verse. 15:5, 
June, 1935. 
42 
CHARITY WEEK: To Max Ernst. 
{a poem] New Verse. 15:5, June, 1935. 
43 
GNU OPAQUE [a poem] New Verse. 
15:5, June, 1935. 
44 
MARROW [a poem] New Verse. 15:5, 
June, 1935. 
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45 
THE END IS NEAR THE BEGIN- 
NING [a poem] New Verse. 16:5, 
September, 1935. 

46 
LOST WISDOM [a poem] The Scot- 
tish Bookman. 1, No. 2:79, October, 
1935. 


47° 
SELECTED POEMS by (Marianne 
Moore: a review by David Gascoyne. 
Purpose: a quarterly magazine. 7, No. 
4:182-4, October-December, 1935. 
48 


THE TRUTH IS BLIND [a poem] 
New Verse. 18:14-15, December, 1935. 
1936 

49 
THE GREAT DAY [a prose passage] 
Janus. 1:15-17, January, 1936. 

50 


THE SYMPTOMATIC WORLD (a 
fragment) [a poem] Janus. 1:17, Jan- 
uary, 1936. 

51 
COMPETITION [a poem] Contem- 
porary Poetry and Prose. 1:5, May, 
1936. 

52 
A SUDDEN SQUALL [a poem] Janus. 
:4, May, 1936. 

53-4 
BEGGING LOVE [a poem] Pro- 
gramme. 14, May 6, 1936. No pagina- 
tion but this poem appears on the 
first and second pages. ALSO a review 
of Gascoyne’s MAN’S LIFE IS THIS 
MEAT. 

55 
STATEMENT by Paul Eluard; trans- 
lated by David Gascoyne. Contem- 
porary Poetry and Prose. 2:18, June, 
1936. 


56 
ALL THE RIGHTS [a poem] by 
Paul Eluard; translated by David Gas- 
coyne. Contemporary Poetty and 
Prose. 2:20, June, 1936. 

57 
ARP (a fragment) [a poem] by Paul 
Eluard, translated by David Gascoyne. 
Contemporary Poetry and Prose. 2:20, 
June, 1936. 

58 
NECESSITY [a poem] by Paul Eluard; 


translated by David Gascoyne. Con- 
temporary Poetry and Prose. 2:22, 
June, 1936. 
59 

LEND ME YOUR PEN [a poem] by 
Benjamin Peret; translated by David 
Gascoyne. Contemporary Poetry and 
Prose. 2:23-4, June, 1936. 


60 
THAT’S NO GOOD [a poem] by 
Benjamin Peret; translated by David 
Gascoyne. Contemporary Poetry and 
Prose. 2:23-24, June, 1936. 

61 
POSTMAN CHEVAL [a poem] by 
André Breton; translated by David 
Gascoyne. Contemporary Poetry and 
Prose. 2:25-26, June, 1936. 

62 
POEM by Georges Hugnet; translated 
by David Gascoyne. [‘A mailcoach 
overturns in the meadow’] Contempor- 
ary Poetry and Prose. 2:29-30, June, 
1936. 

63 
ANDRE BRETON [a poem] by Gui 
Rosey; translated by David Gascoyne. 
Contemporary Poetry and Prose. 2:31, 
June, 1936. 


64 
THE RAVING MESSENGERS OF 
FRANTIC POETRY [a poem] by 
René Char; translated by David Gas- 
coyne. Contemporary Poetry and 
Prose. 2:31, June, 1936. 

65 
THE BRONZE PIANO [a poem] by 
Maurice Henry; translated by David 
Gascoyne. Contemporary Poetry and 
Prose. 2:32, June, 1936. 


66 
THE CUBICAL DOMES [a poem] 
Contemporary Poetry and Prose. 2:34, 
June, 1936. 


67 
‘THE VERY IMAGE: To René Mag- 
ritte [a poem] Contemporary Poetry 
and Prose. 2:35, June, 1936. 

68 
STORY by Giséle Prassinos; trans- 
lated by David Gascoyne. Contempor- 
ary Poetry and Prose. 2:38-39, June, 
1936. 
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69 
A GIRAFFE [a prose article] by Luis 
Bunuel; translated by David Gascoyne. 
Contemporary Poetry and Prose. 2:41- 
43, June, 1936. 

70 
THE DOMESTIC STONES (a frag- 
ment) [a poem] by Hans Arp; trans- 
lated by David Gascoyne. New Verse. 
21:7-8, June-July, 1936. 

71 


AT PRESENT [a poem] by Paul 

Eluard; translated by David Gascoyne. 

New Verse. 21:9, June-July, 1936. 
72 


MAKING HANDS AND FEET [a 

m] by Benjamin Peret; translated 

by David Gascoyne. Contemporary 

Poetry and Prose. 3:56-57, July, 1936. 
73 


THE ART OF PICASSO [a poem] by 
Salvador Dali; translated by David 
Gascoyne. Contemporary Poetry and 
Prose. 4&5:80-82, August-September, 
1936. 

74 
THE STAIRCASE WITH A HUN- 
DRED STEPS [a poem] by Benjamin 
Peret; translated by David Gascoyne. 
Contemporary Poetry and Prose. 4&5: 
90-91, August-September, 1936. 

75 


FRAGMENTS FROM THE SYMP- 
TOMATIC WORLD [a poem] Con- 
temporary Poetry and Prose. 6:113-115, 
October, 1936. 

76 
FRAGMENTS FROM THE SYMP- 
TOMATIC WORLD [a poem] Con- 
temporary Poetry and Prose. 7:135, 
November, 1936. 

77 
PHENOMENA [a prose passage] Con- 
temporary Poetry and Prose. 7:135, 
November, 1936. 


78 
THE LIGHT OF THE LION’S 
MANE [a prose passage] Contempor- 
ary Poetry and Prose. 8:160-162, De- 
cember, 1936. 


1937 


79 
From THE DESERTS OF LOVE by 
Arthur Rimbaud; translated by David 


Gascoyne. Contemporary Poetry and 
Prose. 9:39-41, Spring, 1937. 

80 
MOZART: ‘SURSUM CORDA’ [a 
poem] Seven. 5:33, Summer, 1937. 

81 
PIETA [a poem] Seven. 6:21, Autumn, 
1937. 

82 
A review by David Gascoyne of RIM- 
BAUD VIVANT by Robert Groffin. 
The Criterion. 17, No. 66:158-160, 
October, 1937 

83 
SIXTEEN COMMENTS ON AU- 
DEN [One of these is by David Gas- 
coyne] New Verse Auden Double 
Number 26-27:24-25, November, 1937. 


1938 
84 
THREE POEMS FROM WORLD 
WITHOUT END. Purpose: a quarter- 
ly magazine. 10, No. 1:42-43, January- 
March, 1938. 
i) ‘See now across 
azure milk’ 
ii) EVE. ‘Profound 
issuing’ 
iii) “This is the osseous and un- 
certain desert’. 
[The last also published seper- 
ately as TO BENJAMIN FON.- 
DANE} 


the seas of 


the radiance 


85 
ORPHEUS IN THE UNDER. 
WORLD [a poem] The New States- 
man and Nation. 15, No. 368:415, 
March 12, 1938. 


1939 

86 
SNOW IN EUROPE [a poem] New 
Writing. New Series. 2:175, Spring, 
1939. 

87 
WINTER GARDEN [a poem] The 
Nineteenth Century and After. 126, 
No. 751:326, September, 1939. 


88 
NHUMATION [a poem] The Nine- 
teenth Century and After. 126, No. 
751:327, September, 1939. [Elsewhere 
entitled THE DESCENT] 
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89 
THE OPEN TOMB [a poem] The 
Nineteenth Century and After. 126, 
No. 751:328, September, 1939. 

90 


THE CONSPIRATORS [a _ poem] 
New Writing. New Series. 3:60-64, 
Christmas, 1939. 


1940 
91 
STROPHES ELEGIAQUES: a la 
mémoire d’Alban Berg. Cahiers du 
Sud. 19, No. 220:49-52, January, 1940. 
[This poem is in French and is divided 
into five sections: 
i) Andante amoroso 
ii) Tenebroso 
iii) Intermezzo 
iv) Misterioso 
v) Epilogue 1939 | 
92-3 
TWO POEMS by Pierre Jean Jouve; 
translated by David Gascoyne. Folios 
of New Writing. :118-119, Spring, 
1940. 
i) RESURRECTION 
DEAD (Fragment) 
ii) INSULA MONTI MAJORIS. 
94 


OF THE 


INHUMATION [a poem] The Clare 
Market Review. 36, No. 1:8, March, 
1940. [Elsewhere entitled THE DES- 
CENT} 


95 
SUMMER SADNESS: After Mallarmé 
[a poem] Babel: a multilingual critical 
review. 1, No. 3:138, Summer, 1940. 
96 


EVERY MORNING [a poem]; trans- 
lated from the Czech of Victor Fisch] 
by David Gascoyne. The New States- 
man and Nation. 20, No. 505:414, 
October 26, 1940. 

97 
CZECH AUTUMN [a poem]; trans- 
lated from the Czech of Victor Fisch] 
by David Gascoyne. The New States- 
man and Nation. 20, No. 507:466, 
November 9, 1940. 

98 
LEGENDARY FRAGMENT [a poem] 
Kingdom Come. 2, No. 2:49, Winter, 
1940-4]. 


1941 

99 
NOCTAMBULES: (Paris: The Nine- 
teen-Thirties) [a poem] Daylight. 1: 
38-42, 1941. 

100 
FAREWELL CHORUS [a _ poem] 
Partisan Review. 8, No. 1:20-23, Janu- 
ary-February, 1941. 

101 
SHOW IN EUROPE [a poem] Pen- 
guin New Writing. 3:54, February, 
1941. 

102 
RAIN AND THE TYRANTS: (After 
the French of Jules Supervielle) [a 
poem] The New Statesman and Na- 
tion. 21, No. 527:323, March 29, 1941. 

' 103 

THE WRITER’S HAND [a poem] 
Penguin New Writing. 7:59, June, 
1941. 

104 
THE GRAVEL-PIT FIELD [a poem] 
Folios of New Writing. 7:59, June, 
1941. 

105 
THE OPEN TOMB [a poem] Selected 
Writing. 1:137, Autumn, 1941. 

106 
WOMAN AND EARTH [a poem] by 
Pierre Jean Jouve; translated by David 
Gascoyne. Kingdom Come. 3, No. 9: 
25, November-December, 1941. 


1944 

107 
EX NIHILO [a poem] The Dublin 
Review. 214, No. 429, April, 1944. 
[Pp. 187-92 contain a review by Kath- 
leen Raine of Gascoyne’s POEMS, 
1937-1942 and include the full text 
of this poem] 

108 
FULL FATHOM FIVE: To R. 
Giiiraldes (Gravitations) [a poem] by 
Jules Supervielle; translated by David 
Gascoyne. Selected Writing.  :89, 
Winter, 1944. 

109 
From NOCTURNE IN BROAD DAY 
(La Fable du Monde) [a poem] by 
Jules Supervielle; translated by David 
Gascoyne. Selected Writing.  :90, 
Winter, 1944, 
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1946 

110 
A LITTLE ANTHOLOGY OF EX- 
ISTENTIAL THOUGHT [Introduc- 
tory note, examples from existentialist 
writers, and a list of sources] New 
Road. 4, 1946. 


111 
INTRODUCING KENNETH PAT- 
CHEN [fan article] Poetry Quarterly. 
8, No. 1:4-10, 1946. 

112 
NOTE ON SYMBOLISM: its role in 
metaphysical thought [an article] 
Poetry Quarterly. 8, No. 2:86-87, 1946. 
1948 


113 
A VAGRANT [a poem! Horizon. 18, 
No. 104, August, 1948. 

114 
NEW FRENCH POETRY: A PARIS 
LETTER. Poetry London, 4, No. 13: 
31-35, June-July, 1948. 

115 


THE SACRED HEARTH: To George 
Barker [a poem] Poetry London. 4, 
No. 14, November-December, 1948. 


1949 
116 
ABSCONDED EROS [a poem] Bot- 
teghe Oscure. 4:371, 1949. [Elsewhere 
entitled EROS ABSCONDITUS] 
117 
NO END IN SIGHT [a poem] Bot- 
teghe Oscure. 4:371-372, 1949 [Else- 
where entitled THE GOOSE-GIRL] 
118 
THE UNFULFILLED [a poem] Bot- 
teghe Oscure. 4:372, 1949 [Elsewhere 
entitled EVENING AGAIN] 
119 
BEWARE BEELZEBUB [a _ poem] 
Botteghe Oscure. 4:372-373, 1949. 
120 
BIRTH OF A PRINCE [a poem] 
Botteghe Oscure. 4:373, 1949. 
121 
THE POST-WAR NIGHT [a poem] 
Botteghe Oscure. 4:374, 1949. 
122 
AN UNSAGACIOUS ANIMAL: OR 
THE TRIUMPH OF ART OVER 
NATURE [a poem] Horizon. 19, No. 
109:6-8, January, 1949. 


128 
DEMOS IN OXFORD STREET [a 
poem] Horizon. 19, No. 112:232, April, 
1949. 

124 
A RONDEL FOR THE FOURTH 
DECADE [a poem] Poetry London. 
4, No. 15:7, May, 1949. 

125 
SEPTEMBER SUN 1947 
Poetry London. 4, No. 
1949. 


{a poem] 
15:7, May, 


126 
LEON CHESTOV: AFTER TEN 
YEARS’ SILENCE [an assessment of 
his philosophy] Horizon. 20, No. 118: 
213-229, October, 1949. 

127 
REX MUNDI [a poem] Nine: a mag- 
azine of poetry and criticism. 1, No. 
1:11, October, 1949. 


1950 

128 
WITH A CORNET OF WRINKLES: 
Vers de circonstance. Botteghe Oscure. 
5:304-306, 1950. 

129 
AFTER TWENTY SPRINGS [a 
poem] Botteghe Oscure. 6:313-314, 
1950. 

130 
A LITTLE ZODIAC: For K.jJ.R. 
[poems] Botteghe Oscure. 6:314-319, 
1950. 

131 


THE POST-WAR NIGHT [a poem] 
World Review. :5, March, 1950. 
132 
BIRTH OF A PRINCE [a poem] 
World Review. 6:, March, 1950. 
133 
PUER AETERNUS [a poem] Nine: 
a magazine of poetry and criticism. 
2, No. 2:137, May, 1950. 
134 
PISCES, GEMINI, LEO, ‘VIRGO, 
SCORPIO, SAGITTARIUS [poems] 
Points. 6:27-30 Mai-juin, 1950. [Else- 
where entitled A LITTLE ZODIAC: 
For K.J.R.] 
135 
A TOUGH GENERATION [a poem] 
The Times Literary Supplement. 2540: 
626, October 6, 1950. 
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136 
INNOCENCE AND EXPERIENCE 
{a poem] The New Statesman and 
Nation. 40, No. 1027:422-423, No- 
vember 11, 1950. 


1951 

137 
ON THE GRAND CANAL [a poem] 
Points. 8:43, decembre, 1950-janvier, 
1951. 

138 
SIZZLING SECLUSION: RUMBA [a 
poem] Points. 8:44, decembre, 1950- 
janvier, 1951. 


1954 

139 
ELEGIAC IMPROVISATION ON 
THE DEATH OF PAUL ELUARD. 
Botteghe Oscure. 13:118-121, 1954. 

140 
METROPOLIS BY NIGHT [and] 
NIGHT - WATCHER’S RUMINA- 
TIONS: Extracts from a long work in 
progress [poems] Points. 19:12-24, 
Spring, 1954. 

141 
SENTIMENTAL COLLOQUY [a 


poem] The Times Literary Supple- 
ment 2722:215, April 2, 1954. 


1955 

142 
A NEW POEM BY PIERRE JEAN 
JOUVE: ‘LANGUAGE’ [A review and 
a translation of part of the poem by 
David Gascoyne] The London Maga- 
zine. 2, No. 2:49, February, 1955. 


1956 

143 
PIETA: a m from the sequence 
MISERERE. The Sunday Times. 
6932:10, March 25, 1956. 


PART III — ANTHOLOGIES 
CONTAINING POEMS BY 
DAVID GASCOYNE. 


1933 

144 
RECENT POETRY 1923-33; edited 
with an introduction by Alida Monro. 
London, Gerald House. 1933. 


Contains the following poems:- 
SUSAN: a carving by Eric Gill p. 54. 
SLATE. p. 55. 

IN PERPETUUM MOBILE. p. 56. 


1934 
145 

THE YEAR’S POETRY 1934: a rep- 

resentative selection compiled by 

Denys Kilham Roberts, Gerald Gould 

and John Lehmann. London, Lane, 

1934. 

Contains the following poems:- 
LANDSCAPE. p. 137. 
REINTEGRATION. p. 138. [Else- 
where entitled AFTER A PLENI- 
TUDE OF DEFEAT] 


1935 
146 

THE YEAR’S POETRY 1935: a 
representative selection compiled by 
Denys Kilham Roberts, Gerald Gould, 
and John Lehmann. London, Lane, 
1935. 
Contains the following poems:- 

CHARITY WEEK (To Max Ernst) 


p. 146. 
UNSPOKEN. 147-9. 


1936 
147 

THORNS OF THUNDER [poems] 
by Paul Eluard; edited by George 
Reavey and translated from the 
French by a number of writers. Lon- 
don, Europa Press and Stanley Nott. 
1936. 
Gascoyne has translated the following 
poems: 

VOID. p. 12. 

A WOMAN. p. 13. 

ARP. p. 14. 

GEORGES BRAQUE. p. 15. 

GIORGIO DE CHIRICO. p. 16. 

PAUL KLEE. p. 17.. 

ANDRE MASSON. p. 18. 

From LIKE AN IMAGE. pp. 24-7. 

BEAUTY AND RESEMBLANCE. 

» 3. 

NECESSITY. p- 46. 

POETIC OBJECTIVITY. p. 51. 

A PERONALITY ALWAYS NEW. 

p. 55. 
148 


THE YEAR’S POETRY 1936: a 
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representative selection compiled by 
Denys Kilham Roberts and John Leh- 
mann. London, Lane. 1936. 
Contains the following ms:- 

THE DIABOLICAL PRINCIPLE. 

pp. 130-2. 
A SUDDEN SQUALL. pp. 133-4. 
YVES TANGUY. p. 135. 


1937 
149 

THE YEAR’S POETRY 1937: com- 
piled by Denys Kilham Roberts and 
Geoffrey Grigson. London, Lane. 
1937. 
Contains the following poem:- 

AT PRESENT (from the French of 

Paul Eluard). p. 139. 


1938 
150 

THE MODERN POET: an anthology 
chosen and edited by Gwendolyn 
Murphy. London, Sidgwick and Jack- 
son. 1938. 
Contains the following poems:- 

THE UNATTAINED. pp. 140-2. 

ORPHEUS IN THE UNDER- 

WORLD. pp. 142-3. 


ALSO a biographical note on David 
Gascoyne. pp. 202-3. 
151 


STRAW IN THE HAIR: an anthol- 
ogy of nonsensical and surrealist verse, 
compiled and edited by Denys Kilham 
Roberts. London, Lane. 1938. 
Contains the following poem:- 
YVES TANGUY. pp. 244-5. 
152 
THE YEAR’S POETRY 1938; com- 
piled by Denys Kilham Roberts and 
Geoffrey Grigson. London, Lane. 
1938. 
Contains the following poems:- 
AGES OF LIFE (adapted from 
Holderlin). p. 138. 
THE HALF OF LIFE (adapted 
from Holderlin). p. 139. 


1939 

153 
THE BEST POEMS OF 1939; selected 
by Thomas Moult, with drawings by 
Elizabeth Montgomery. London, Cape. 
1939. 


Contains the following poem:- 
EX NIHILO. p. 108. 


1941 
154 

A NEW ANTHOLOGY OF MOD.- 
ERN VERSE, 1920-40; edited by C. 
Day Lewis and L. A. G. Strong. Lon- 
don, Methuen. 1941. 
Contains the following poem:- 

PERPETUAL WINTER NEVER 

KNOWN. pp. 78-9. 


1942 


155 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF REGILIOUS 
VERSE: designed for The Times; ed- 
ited by Norman Nicholson. Harmonds- 
worth, Penguin Books. 1942. 
Contains the following poems:- 
PIETA. p. 27. 
EVE. p. 34. 
LACHRYMAE. p. 73. 
TENEBRAE. p. 74. 
THREE STARS. pp. 97-8. 
156 
POEMS OF THic WAR, by Younger 
Poets; edited by Patricia Ledward and 
Colin Strang; with an_ introduction 
by Edmund Blunden. Cambridge 
University Press. 1942. 
Contains the following poems:- 
THE UNCERTAIN BATTLE. p. 
18. 
ELEGY (In Memoriam-June, 1941, 
R.R.). pp. 37-8. 
WALKING AT WHITSUN. pp. 
50-1. 
THE THREE STARS. pp. 78-9. 
157 
POETS OF TOMORROW: | third 
selection. London, Hogarth Press. 
1942. 
Contains the following poems:- 
LINES. p. 26. 
A WARTIME DAWN: April 1940. 
pp. 27-8. 
WALKING AT WHITSUN: 
Marshfield, May 1940. pp. 29-31. 
CHAMBRE D’HOTEL. p. 32. 
JARDIN DU PALAIS ROYAL: 
For B. von M. pp. 33-4. 
THE PLUMMET HEART (in 
memory of Hart Crane). p. 35. 
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PHANTASMAGORIA 
garet W.). pp. 36-40. 
FAREWELL CHORUS: New Year, 
1940. pp. 41-4. 
ALSO a short introduction to this 
selection of his poems by Gascoyne, 
p-. 25. 


(For Mar- 


158 
POETRY IN WARTIME: an an- 
thology; edited by M. J. Tambimuttu. 
London, Faber. 1942. 
Contains the following poems:- 
MISERERE. pp. 67-73. 
i) Tenebrae. pp. 67-8. 
ii) Pieta. p. 68 
iii) De profundis. pp. 68-9. 
iv) Kyrie. p. 69. 
v) Lachrymae. pp. 69-70. 
vi) Ex nihilo. p. 70. 
vii) Sanctus. pp. 70-1. 
vill) Miserere. pp. 71-3. [This sec- 
tion elsewhere entitled Ecce homo]. 
A WARTIME DAWN: April 1940. 
pp. 74-5. 


1943 
159 
NEW ROAD 1943: new directions in 
European art and letters; edited by 
Alex Comfort and John Bayliss. Bil- 
lericay (Essex), Grey Walls Press. 
1943. 
Contains the following poem: 
SONNET. MORNING: 


FULL 
CHORUS OF THE BIRDS. p 59. 
[Elsewhere entitled SONNET: 


FROM 
ING]. 


MORN TO MOURN- 
160 
WARTIME HARVEST: an anthology 
of prose and verse from the literary 
magazine Kingdom Come; selected by 
Stefan Schimanski and Henry Treece. 
London, John Bale and Staples. 1943. 
Contains the following ms: - 
LEGENDARY FRAGMENT. p. 48. 
WOMAN AND EARTH by Pierre 
Jean Jouve; translated by David 
Gascoyne. p. 84. 


1944 

161] 
ASPECTS DE LA LITTERATURE 
ANGLAISE 1918-1940. Alger, Fon- 


poem by Gascoyne translated into 
French by Jeanne-Marie Rivet. The 
English text is also given. 

DEFENSE DE (L’HUMANISME: 
IN DEFENSE OF HUMANISM. 
{Elsewhere entitled SALVADOR 
DALI). 

162 
INTRODUCING MODERN POET- 
RY: an anthology; compiled by W. G. 
Bebbington. London, Faber and 


- Faber. 1944. 


Contains the following poems:- 
LIGHT OF THE SUN OVER 
ARCTIC REGIONS. p. 78. 
SPRING MCMXL. pp. 78-9. 
A SUDDEN SQUALL. pp. 79-80. 
A WARTIME DAWN. pp. 80-2. 


1945 

163 
POEMS OF OUR TIME 1900- ; 
chosen by Richard Church and Mil- 
dred Bozeman. London, Dent. 1945 
Contains the following poems:- 

LACHRYMAE. p. 307. 

THE THREE STARS OF PROPH- 
ECY. pp. 308-9. [Elsewhere en- 
titled THE THREE STARS: A 
PROPHECY]. 

PIETA. p. 310. 

164 
SOLDIERS’ VERSE; verses chosen by 
Patric Dickinson, with original litho- 
graphs by William Scott. London, 
Muller. 1945. 
Contains the following poem:- 

SONNET: THE UNCERTAIN 
BATTLE. p. 106. 


1946 
165 


CASSELL’S ANTHOLOGY OF ENG- 
LISH POETRY; selected and edited 
by Margaret and Desmond Flower. 
2nd ed. London, Cassell. 1946. 
Contains the following poem [in 2nd 
ed. only]:- 

LIGHT OF THE SUN OVER 

ARCTIC REGIONS. p. 442. 
166 


POEMS FROM NEW WRITING 
1936-1946. London, John Lehmann. 
_ 1946. 


taine. 1944. On pp. 444-5 appears a Contains the following poems:- 
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SNOW IN EUROPE. p. 31. 

THE WRITER’S HAND. p. 49. 

THE RESURRECTION OF THE 
DEAD, by Pierre Jean Jouve: 
translated by David Gascoyne. 
pp- 50-1. 

THE GRAVEL-PIT FIELD: Spring 
1941. pp. 68-70. 


1949 

167 
THE NEW BRITISH POETS: an 
anthology; edited by Kenneth Rex- 
roth. Norfolk (Conn.), (Verona print- 
ed), New Directions. 1949. 


Contains the followin ems:- 
THE GRAVEL-PIT FIELD: Spring 
1941. pp. 75-7. 


ECCE HOMO: Spring 1941. pp. 
78-80. 
MISERERE. pp. 80-4. 
[In POEMS 1937-42, MISERERF. 
includes ECCE HOMO as its final 
section, but in this anthology, 
ECCE HOMO is published as a 
separate poem and comes before 
MISERERE]. 
168 
100 MODERN POEMS; compiled by 
Seldon Rodman. 1949. 
Contains the following poem:- 
ECCE HOMO. pp. 177-9. 
169 
POETRY OF THE PRESENT: an 
anthology of the Thirties and after; 
compiled and introduced by Geoffrey 
Grigson. London, Phoenix House. 
1949. 
Contains the following poem:- 
WINTER GARDEN. p. 102. 


1950 

170 
THE PENQUIN BOOK OF CON- 
TEMPORARY VERSE; selected with 
an introduction and notes by Kenneth 
Allott. Harmondsworth, Penguin 
Books. 1950. 
Contains the following poem:- 

A WARTIME DAWN. pp. 247-9. 
ALSO a short summary of Gascoyne’s 
work. 

171 


THE VOICE OF POETRY, 1930- 
1950: an anthology; edited with a 





critical introduction by Hermann 
Peschmann. London, Evans. 1950. 
Contains the following poems:- 
From MISERERE 
i) Pieta. p. 75. 
ii) Lachrymae. p. 75. 


1951 
172 

THE FABER BOOK OF MODERN 
VERSE; edited by Michael Roberts. 
New ed. London, Faber and Faber. 
1951. 

Contains the following poems [in 1951 
ed. only]:- 

MISERERE. pp. 346-52. 
SEPTEMBER SUN: 1947. p. 352. 
173 
POEMS OF TODAY: fourth series; 
published for the English Association. 

London, Macmillan. 1951. 
Contains the following poems:- 
ECCE HOMO. pp. 62-4. 
THE OPEN TOMB. pp. 64-5. 
SONNET: THE UNCERTAIN 
BATTLE. p. 65. 


1953 
174 
FABER BOOK OF TWENTIETH 
CENTURY VERSE: an anthology of 
verse in Britain 1900-50; edited by 
John Heath-Stubbs and David Wright. 
London, Faber and Faber. 1953. 
Contains the following poems:- 
AN ELEGY: R.R. 1916-41. pp. 153-5. 
ORPHEUS IN THE UNDER- 
WORLD. p. 155. 
THE SACRED HEARTH: To 
George Barker. pp. 156-7. 
ECCE HOMO. pp. 157-9. 


1954 
175 

ALL DAY LONG: an anthology of 
poetry for children; compiled by Pam- 
ela Whitlock. Oxford University Press. 
1954. 

Contains the following poem:- 

A SUDDEN SQUALL. p. 111. 


176 
THE GOLDEN ‘TREASURY OF 
THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL 
POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE; selected and arranged by 
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Francis Turner Palgrave; with an in- 

troduction and additional poems se- 

lected and arranged by C. Day Lewis. 

London, Collins. 1954. 

Contains the following poem:- 
WINTER GARDEN. p. 525. 


1955 
177 ' 

SEVEN CENTURIES OF POETRY: 

Chaucer to Dylan Thomas; edited by 

A. N. Jeffares. Iondon, Longmans. 

1955. 

Contains the following poem:- 
ON THE GRAND CANAL. 


pp- 
441--2. 


PART IV — MISCELLANEOUS 
1956 


178 
REQUIEM [a poem] by David Gas- 
coyne. 
In Victoria and Albert Museum pro- 
gramme: Music Gallery Concerts pre- 
sented by the Chamber Music So- 
ciety. Sunday, April 15th. 1956 at 
8 p.m. 
Management:- Ibbs and Tillett, Ltd. 
London. 
This poem was specially written for 
Priaulx Rainier as a text to be set to 
music. It has not previously been 
published, and the words are printed 
in this programme by permission of 
the author. 


PART V — SOME ARTICLES 
ON DAVID GASCOYNE 
AND HIS WORK 


1933 
179 
ROMAN BALCONY [a short review] 
The Times Literary Supplement. 
1618:79, February 2, 1933. Unsigned. 
180 


OPENING DAY [a short review] The 
Times Literary Supplement. 1652:653- 
654, September 28, 1933. Unsigned. 


1936 
181 
SURREALISM AND THE UNCON- 


SCIOUS: an art of the dream world 
[a review of David Gascoyne’s A 
SHORT SURVEY OF SURREAL- 
ISM] The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 1770:10, January 4, 1936. Un- 
signed. 

182 
‘CLIQUE-PUFFERY ’ [reviews of three 
books} by Goeffrey Walton. [One of 
the three is David Gascoyne’s A 
SHORT SURVEY OF SURREAL- 
ISM.] Scrutiny 4, No. 4:452-454, March 
1936. 

183 
MAN’S LIFE IS THIS MEAT [a re- 
view] The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 1791:462, May 30, 1936. Un- 
signed. 


1938 

184 
DAVID GASCOYNE [a biographical 
note] In THE MODERN POET: an 
anthology chosen and edited by Gwen- 
dolen Murphy. London. Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 1938. pp. 202-3. 

185 
HOLDERLIN’S MADNESS [a review] 
The Times Literary Supplement. 
1897:406, June 11, 1938. Unsigned. 


1939 
186 

SURREALISM: the new Apocalypse. 
In THE TREND OF MODERN 
POETRY, by Goeffrey Bullough. Ed- 
inburgh, Oliver and Boyd. 1939. Chap- 
ter 9. [Discusses David Gascoyne pp. 
215-6.] 


1942 
187 
WHAT ABOUT SURREALISM? In 
AUDEN AND AFTER: the liberation 
of poetry 1930-41, by Francis Scarfe. 
London, Routledge. 1942. pp. 145-154. 
[Discusses Roger Roughton, David 
Gascoyne, Dylan Thomas, Roy Ful- 
ler, Hugh Sykes Davies and others.) 
188 
FIVE NEW POETS [a review of 
POETS OF TOMORROW (third 
series), with particular reference to 
Gascoyne’s contributions.] The Times 
Literary Supplement. 2097:190, April 
11, 1942. Unsigned. 


191 








1944 

189 
THE ULTIMATE VISION: com. 
ments and reviews, by R. G. Lienhardt 
[a discussion of Gascoyne’s POEMS 
1937-42] Scrutiny 12, No. 2:136-141, 
Spring, 1944. 

190 
A MODERN INFERNO [a review of 
Gascoyne’s POEMS _ 1937-42] The 
Times Literary Supplement. 2192:68, 
February 5, 1944. Unsigned. 

19] 
LESSONS OF POETRY 1943 by 
Stephen Spender [includes an assess- 
ment of Gascoyne’s work, with par- 
ticular reference to POEMS 1937-42.] 
Horizon. 9, No. 51:211-212, March, 
1944. 

192 
SOME RECENT BOOKS Dublin Re- 
view. 214, No. 429, April, 1944. [pp. 
187-92 contain a full and critical re- 
view by Kathleen Raine of Gascoyne’s 
POEMS 1937-42. Contains full text of 
EX NIHILO (from MISERERE) .] 

193 
THE AGE OF YEATS OR THE 
AGE OF ELIOT? notes on recent 
verse, by Geoffrey Walton. Scrutiny. 
12, No. 4:310-321, Autumn, 1944. 
{Includes a short review of Gascoyne’s 
POEMS 1937-42.] 


1946 
_ 194 

DYLAN THOMS, GEORGE BARK- 
ER, DAVID GASCOYNE [a critical 
assessment] In POETRY SINCE 1939, 
by Stephen Spender. Published for 
the British Council by Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1946. pp. 44-50. [Fac- 
ing p. 33 is a photograph of Gascoyne.] 


1947 

195 
DAVID GASCOYNE [a full study and 
commentary of the t’s work] In 
THE FREEDOM OF POETRY: 





studies in contemporary verse, by 
Derek Stanford. London, Falcon 
Press. 1947. pp. 40-73. [a photograph 
of Gascoyne is included.] 


1950 
196 

DAVID GASCOYNE [a short sum- 
mary of Gascoyne’s work] In THE 
PENGUIN BOOK OF CONTEMP- 
ORARY VERSE; selected with an in- 
troduction and notes by Kenneth Al- 
lott. Harmondsworth, Penguin Books. 
1950. pp. 246-7. 


1951 
197 

IMAGES IN LONELINESS [a review 
of Gascoyne’s A VAGRANT AND 
OTHER POEMS and of Kidd's AL- 
MOND IN PETERHOUSE] The 
Times Literary Supplement 2554:18, 
January 12, 1951. Unsigned. 


1952 

198 
THOMAS CARLYLE [a short review, 
among Books Received, of Gascoyne’s 
THOMAS CARLYLE] The Times 
Literary Supplement. 2621:286, April 
25, 1952. Unsigned. 


ADDENDA 


1933 

199 
POEM. New Verse. 6:11-12, December, 
1933. [Elsewhere entitled THE COLD 
RENUNCIATORY BEAUTY] 


1935 
200 

CONQUEST OF THE IRRATION- 
AL, by Salvador Dali; translated by 
David Gascoyne; with 35 photographic 
reproductions and an hors-texte in 
colour. New York, J. Levy. 1935. 24p. 
46 incl. col. front., 33pl. on 176. 
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CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ALBERTI, RAFAEL 


Mongui6, Luis, “The Poetry of Rafael 
Alber:i,” Hispania, 43:158-68, May, 
1960. 

A survey of Alberti’s poetry reveals a 

symbo!ism of precise imagery fused 

with ‘traditional elements. (A.C.H.) 


AMF RICAN LITERATURE 


Cowan, Louise, “The Communal 
World of Southern Literature,” 
Georgia Review, 
1960. 

While other important writers of our 

time have cast man as isolated and 

lonely, Southern writers, particularly 
the Fugitive poets, have portrayed him 
as “part of a shared life.” To them, 
man accepts life only as a joint enter- 
prise. (W.A.F.) 


Fenton, Charles, “The Last Years of 
Twentieth-Century American Litera- 
ture,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 59: 
332-8, Summer, 1960. 


“Only a small portion [the 1920's] of 
the American literary achievement of 
this century has been properly exam- 
ined and defined..... American liter- 
ary scholarship should be liberated 
from the enshrinement of .a fragment 
of our national literature and the 
neglect of major areas.” (W.B.B.) 


Foster, Ruel E., “Flight From Mass 
Culture,” Mississippi Quarterly 13: 
69-75, Spring, 1960. 

The Fugitive-Agrarians fled mass cul- 

ture for, through its appeal to the 

lowest common denominator, it de- 
bases art and language, destroys man’s 
sense of community, and dehumanizes 

society. (W.A.F.) 


Glicksberg, Charles I., “The Rage of 
Repudiation: The Polemic of the 
Beats,” Southwest Review, 45:338- 
44, Autumn, 1960. 


The Beat writers’ lives, as well as their 


14:248-57, Fall, 


literay work, are “romantic in the 
worst sense—that is to say, undis- 
ciplined.... Their creative efforts... 
remain fragmentary and anarchic. It is 
for this reason that their literary pro- 
ductions are doomed to failure.” In 
five to fifteen years their “literary aber- 
rations” will be “charitably forgot- 
ten.” (J.P.H.) 


Moravia, Alberto, “Two American 
Writers (1949),” Sewanee Review, 
68:473-81, Summer, 1960. 


Henry Miller is the American Céline— 
a nihilist and anarchist, whose works 
are but “the material of all the novels 
and all the essays that he might have 
written.” Truman Capote’s baroque 
fantasy presents an America “half un- 
ripe and half rotting: the sky-scrapers 
of New York and the crumbling colon- 
ial houses of the south.” (A.A.S.) 


Rock, Virginia, “Dualisms in Agrarian 
Thought,” Mississippi Quarterly, 13: 
80-9, Spring, 1960. 

The fiction, poetry, history, biography, 

and criticism of the Agrarians was 

characterized by a central dualism— 
science vs. art, “the dichotomy from 
which all other oppositions were de- 

rived.” (W.A.F.) 


Rovit, Earl H., “The Regions Versus 
the Nation: Critical Battle of the 
Thirties,” Mississippi Quarterly, 13: 
90-8, Spring, 1960. 

In the battle between the Regionalists 

and Nationalists, the latter “conquered 

as they inevitably had to with the 

‘ultimate weapon,’ television—a weap- 

on which irrevocably destroys all re- 

gional differences.” (W.A.F.) 


Scholes, Robert E., “The Modern 
American Novel and the Mason- 
Dixon Line,” Georgia Review, 14: 
193-204, Summer, 1960. 

The conception of tragedy forms a 

fundamental opposition in Southern 
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and Northern fiction. Southern novel- 
ists look back to an aristocratic ideal 
while Northern novelists look to an 
ideal of process and prosperity. In 
Northern tragedy the ideal fails, in 
Southern tragedy man fails to measure 
up to the ideal. (W.A.F.) 


Stewart, Randall, “The Relation Be- 
tween Fugitives and Agrarians,” 
Mississippi Quarterly, 13:55-60, 
Spring, 1960. 

The Fugitives reacted against roman- 

ticism, progressivism, and sentimental- 

ism, while the Agrarians reacted 
against “the usurpation by science of 
older values embodied in the agrarian 

South.” (W.A.F.) 


Widmer, Kingsley, “The American 
Road,” University of Kansas City 
Review, 26:309-17, June, 1960. 

The road frequently appears in our 

fiction “as a lyric image of American 

yearning.” The novels which it per- 

vades are also characterized by “a 

detailed heightening of sensation, a 

frequently savage assertion of physical 

fact as the one certitude.” (Novelists 
treated include Faulkner, Bellow, Al- 

gren, Salinger, etc.) (G.K.) 


AMORIM, ENRIQUE 


Oberhelman, Harley D., “Enrique 
Amorim as an Interpreter of Rural 
Uruguay,” Books Abroad, 34: 115-8, 
Spring, 1960. 

“Amorim never confines himself to a 

mere description of [the land border- 

ing the Rio de la Plata’s] exotic aspects 
but attempts to interpret the gradual 
changes which slowly destroy the forces 
of barbarism in the wake of advanc- 
ing civilization.” (M.J.O.) 


ANDERSON, SHERWOOD 

Cowley, Malcolm, “Sherwood Ander- 
son’s Epiphanies,” London Maga- 
zine, 7:61-6, July, 1960. 

Although Anderson is chiefly remem- 

bered for his influence on other writ- 

ers, many of his stories contained great 


moments of vision and _ clarity. 


(M.H.M.) 


Fussell, Edwin, “ “Winesburg, Ohio’: 
Art and Isolation,” Modern Fiction 
Studies, 6:106-14, Summer, 1960. 


It is so easy to allow one’s attention to 
be monopolized by the grotesques of 
Winesburg that one is likely to miss 
the fact that George Willard is the 
central character. His willingness to 
face the fact of human isolation and 
to live with it is the sign of his matur- 
ity and the pledge of his incipient 
artistic ability. (D.E.W.) 


Sullivan, John H., “Winesburg Revis- 
ited,” Antioch Review, 20:213-21, 
Summer, 1960. 


The small towns of Anderson’s fiction, 
particularly Winesburg, are drawn 
from Clyde, Ohio, where he spent his 
boyhood. Few people of Clyde re- 
member or know of Anderson, and 
except for a close friend, Herman 
Hurd, few desire that Clyde be asso- 
ciated with his name. (F.C.T.) 


Wentz, John C., “Anderson’s Wines- 
burg and the Hedgerow Theatre,” 
Modern Drama, 3:42-51, May, 1960. 


Recounts the experience of Anderson’s 
Winesburg in the Hedgerow Theatre 
of 1934. (C.K.L.) 


ANGOFF, CHARLES 


Yoseloff, Thomas, and Harold U. Riba- 
low, “The Importance of Charles 
Angoff,” Literary Review, 4:37-48, 
Autumn, 1960. 

Angoff (whose work is featured in this 

issue of the Literary Review) is espec- 

ially important for his contribution to 
the fiction of the American Jew and 
his work as an editor since he held his 
first editorial position on the old 
American Mercury. (E.T.) 


AUDEN, WYSTAN HUGH 


Lombardo, Agostino, ‘“Poesie di Au- 
den,” Il Mondo, 12.9, October 25, 
1960. 


“The intellectual elements of Auden’s 
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inspiration” in Homage to Clio,” are 
at times excessive...we often find 
ourselves on the level of non-poetry, 
not to be understood, however as a 
negation of poetic expression but as a 
preparation to it, its support.” (V.R.) 


AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE 


The Australian High Commission, Ot- 
tawa, “Australian Writings: A Se- 
quel,” Queen’s Quarterly, 67:105-10, 
Spring, 1960. 

[A supplement to the survey of Aus- 

tralian literature published by Pro- 

fessor Mary Murphy in the Summer, 

1959, issue of Queen’s Quarterly, the 

present list specializes in the literature 

of economic and social problems.] 

(G.B.M.) 


,AYALA, FRANCISCO 
: Melis, Keith, “The Theme of a World 
Without Values in Muertes de Per- 
10,” Hispania, 43:223-6, May, 1960. 
An analysis of Ayala’s latest novel re- 
veals “an absence of values that we 
are likely to regad as worthwhile in 
the very real society that the author 
has presented to us...It is an im- 
portant Spanish-American novel since 
it is exemplary in effectively blending 
its psychological subject matter with 
an advanced and highly appropriate 
technique.” (A.C.H.) 


BARGJA, PIO 


Sender, Ramén, “Posthumous Baroja,” 
New Mexico Quarterly, 30:6-10, 
Spring, 1960. 

Baroja reminds one of the Englishman 

Thomas Hardy and was the most im- 

portant Spanish novelist since Pérez 

Galdés. (D.E.W.) 


BECKETT, SAMUEL 
Cohn, Ruby, “Waiting is All,” Modern 
Drama,” 3:162-7, September, 1960. 


Close examination of the text of Wait- 
ing for Godot reveals that “Beckett 
sets up a tension between surface stag- 
nancy and dramatic development, a 
tension which gives rise to a major 
meaning of the tragicomedy.” (C.K.L.) 


BELLOW, SAUL 


Goldberg, Gerald Jay, “Life’s Custom- 
er, Augie March,” Critique: Studies 
in Modern Fiction, 3:15-27, Summer, 
1960. 


Augie March, picaresque hero of The 
Adventures of Augie March, is search- 
ing for self-realization, ‘“‘and while his 
way may seem aimless and circum- 
scribed by external influences, his 
quest demands courage of a truly high 
order.” Although Augie remains pas- 
sive, “‘life’s customer,” throughout 
most of the novel, he does become 
more active in the end, though the 
ends achieved are not more satisfactory 
to himself. (G.O.) 


Hassan, Ihab H., “Saul Bellow: Five 
Faces of a Hero,” Critique: Studies 
in Modern Fiction, 3:28-36, Sum- 
mer, 1960. 

The function of the heroes in Bellow’s 

five novels is “to convince us that 

reality or experience or life ... is 
worth all the agonies of human 
existence without even needing to be 
intelligible.” Bellow implies that mod- 
ern man has not reached “the fag-end 
of history.” (G.O.) 


Levenson, J. C. “Bellow’s Dangling 
Men,” Critique: Studies in Modern 
Fiction, 3:3-14, Summer, 1960. 


An examination of Bellow’s novels 
reveals his persistent interest in “dan- 
gling men.” His heroes are alientated 
men who are reluctant to sign the 
social compact and join American so- 
ciety. (G.O.) 


BERENSON, BERNARD 


Mott, Michael, “An Evening at I Tat- 
ti,” Adam International Review, 28: 
37-39, Nos. 280-281, 1960. 

An appreciative, penniless, seedy poet 

revivifies his sole remaining stiff collar 

with toothpaste, makes pilgrimage 
through cypress-studded Tuscan at- 
mosphere and into Berenson’s salon 
for an hour of late nineteenth century 
reminiscence to conclude that “B. B.” 
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shares Proust’s gift of “regaining time 
lost.” (K.M.) 


BETTI, UGO 
DeSanctis, G. B., “Sense della dram- 
maturgia in Ugo Betti,” Italica, 37: 
197-201, September, 1960. 
“Defeated in the face of the terrestrial 
phenomena” the Bettian protagonist 
“longs for the image of an eternal 
realm: a true absolute; but he is faith- 
less, forgotten and without energy. 
His yearning turns out to be...a 
yearning of pure spatial flight without 
a predetermined goal and _ spiritual 
impulse.” (V.R.) 


BLANCHOT, MAURICE 

Marmori, Giancarlo, “Blanchot, I! 
oscure,” Jl Mondo, Vol. 12, June 7, 
1960, p. 9. 

Blanchot’s novels create in the reader 

“the impression of advancing obstin- 

ately within a_ perfectly illogical 

world.” They are organized around 

central scenes that omit “the chain of 

cause and effect.” (V.R.) 


BRECHT, BERTOLD 


Codignola, Luciano, “Galfleo e 
Brecht,” Il Mondo, Vol. 12, Aug. 9, 
1960, p. 15. 


“The true. dramatic action of Brecht’s 
Galileo consists not in the inability 
of the scientist to hold his own more 
or less against the judges but, on the 
contrary, in the development of an 
authentic contradiction between his 
work....and his conscious being.” 
(V.R.) 


BRITISH LITERATURE 


Burkhart, Charles, “George Moore and 
Father and Son,’ Nineteenth-Cent- 
ury Fiction, 15:71-7, June, 1960. 

Letters between George Moore and 

Edmund Gosse indicate that Moore 

stimulated Gosse into writing Father 

and Son, gave advice during its com- 
position, but is not responsible, as is 
sometimes said, for its “subtleties and 

profundities.” (F.C.T.) 





Gerard, Albert, “Les Jeunes Hommes 
Furieux,” Revue Géérale Belge, 
February, 1960, pp. 1-10. 

The rebellion against the “Establish- 

ment” that has prompted the writings 

of the Angry Young Men is essentially 

a transitory movement; unless these 

writers are able to respond to a chang- 

ing situation by treating new themes 
their works will be regarded as so- 


ciological documents illustrating a 
transformation of British society. 
(W.G.F.) 


BROCH, HERMANN 

Cassirer, Sidonie, “Hermann Broch’s 
Early Writings,” PMLA 75:453-62, 
September, 1960. 

Broch’s early writings (mainly eleven 

fairly short non-fictional items, all 

written between 1913 and 1920) are 

concerned with the problem of in- 

tellectual integrity and constitute a 

criticism of the intellectual climate of 

his time. (B.K.) 


CAMUS, ALBERT 


Barnes, Hazel E., “Balance and Ten- 
sion in the Philosophy of Camus,” 
Personalist, 41:433-47, Aumumn 19- 
60. 


Camus’ philosophy of “moderation” 
changes radically according to its con- 
text: “we will understand his social 
theory better by viewing it in terms of 
certain absolutes to be maintained 
than by seeking a golden mean be- 
tween opposing systems.” (G.B.M.) 


Stern, Alfred, “Considerations of AI- 
bert Camus’ Doctrine,” Personalist, 
41:448-57, Autumn, 1960. 


Camus’ final position was that al- 
though “it is impossible to win a final 
victory over the plague of man’s natur- 
al condition, the plague of man’s op- 
pression by man can be vanquished, 
if men overcome their fear and if they 
revolt.” (G.B.M.) 


Wade, Gerald E., ““Camus’ Absurd Don 
Juan,” Romance Notes, 1:85-91, 
Spring, 1960. 
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In order to use Tirso de Molina’s 
Don Juan as an example of his Ab- 
surd man, Camus had to recast the 
character and rewrite Tirso’s ending. 
(G.B.M.) 


CANADIAN LITERATURE 


Pilon, Jean-Guy, “La vie litteraire au 
Canada Francais; essai de bilan pour 
l'année 1959-1960,” Canadian Liter- 
ature, No. 5, pp. 55-61, Summer, 
1960. 


A survey of literary activity in French 
Canada during 1959/60. (B.V.) 


Tallman, Warren, “Wolf in the Snow 
Part One. Four Windows on to 
Landscapes,” Canadian Literature, 
No. 5, pp. 7-20, Summer, 1960. 


One of the major themes in the con- 
temporary Canadian novel is that of 
the isolation of the individual result- 
ing from an abnormal childhood. The 
attempts of such personality types to 
adjust are discussed and compared in 
Ernest Buckler’s The Mountain and 
the Valley, Hugh MacLennan’s Each 
Man’s Son, William O. Mitchell’s Who 
Has Seen the Wind, and Sinclair Ross’s 
As for Me and My House. (B.V.) 


CARY, JOYCE 


Adams, Hazard, “Joyce Cary’s Swim- 
ming Swan,” Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, 29:235-9, Spring, 
1960. 

“The published work represents as a 

whole a considerable achievement in- 

deed. Although there is steady pro- 
gression in his career, there is nothing 
to be disdained, pitied or passed over. 

Cary’s swan has its feathery form and 

its powerful swimming feet, the joy of 

intuition recaptured from knowledge.” 

(M.J.O.) - 


French, Warren G., “Joyce Cary’s 
American Rover Girl,” Texas Stud- 
ies in Literature and Language, 2: 
281-91, Autumn, 1960. 

Through his second novel An Ameri- 

can Visitor (1933), Cary attacks meta- 

Phorically “the ‘short-cut artist’ so en- 


chanted with the romantic notion that 
evil is illusory that he fails to notice it 
flourishing about him” and points out 
that “undisciplined idealism may be as 
destructive as self-seeking materialism.” 
(W.G.F.) 


Hoffman, Charles G., “Joyce Cary: Art 
and Reality,” University of Kansas 
City Review, 26:272-82, June, 1960. 

Cary, to a remarkable degree, sub- 

merged his own ego to become the 

personality he was creating. Through 

“the first-person narrative method and 

the trilogy form, Cary re-creates the 

past....It is the past seen in a multi- 
plicity of views so that what is grasped 

is the multiplicity of life itself.” (G.K.) 


CASONA, ALEJANDRO 
R.-Castellano, Juan, “Las doctrinas 
pedagdégicas de Alejandro Casona,” 
Hispania, 43:25-9, March, 1960. 
A study of representative plays reveals 
that “Casona proposes to demonstrate 
that the most noble qualities of man 
are not manifested in submission to 
animal instincts nor by completely ac- 
cepting the conventions of organized 
society, but that there is a middle 
point in which the individual, by using 
his imaginative resources and moral 
fortitude, can create his own world 
and become responsible for his salva- 
tion.” (A.C.H.) 


CATHER, WILLA 

Frank, John, “Cather and the Pursuit 
of Beauty,” Analects, 1:12-15, Octo- 
ber, 1960. 

Throughout Willa Cather’s work “the 

basic concern was moral goodness as 

embodied in characters, with the at- 

tempt to make its appearance affect 


the reader as a thing of beauty.” 
(W.G.F.) 


CELA, CAMILO JOSE 

Duran, Manuel, “La estructura de La 
colmena,” Hispania, 43:19-24, March 
1960. 

Cela’s technique in The Hive is com- 

pared to Dos Passos’ unanimism. The 
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panoramic structure of the. novel re- 
veals the confused, sad, but lively so- 
ciety of postwar Madrid. (A.C.H.) 


CELINE, LOUIS FERDINAND 


Savonuzzi, Claudio, ‘“‘La Notte di Cé- 
line,” Il Mondo, Vol. 12, Sept. 6, 
1960, p. 15. 

“Perhaps the key to Céline is that he 

has always believed in the truth of the 

old fables....I feel that those who 
love him do so for reasons contrary to 
those which spur him to write. His 
reason: our denunciation; ours: his 
demolition work.” (V.R.) 


CLEMO, JACK 


Causely, Charles, “The World of Jack 
Clemo,” London Magazine, 7:41-4, 
October, 1960. 


Though blind and deaf, Clemo re- 
mains a courageous man and great 
artist. (M.H.M.) 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


Fleischmann, Wolfgang Bernard, “Wil- 
la Cather’s The Professor's House 
and Anatole France’s Le Mannequin 
D’Osier,’ Romance Notes, 1:92-3, 
Spring, 1960. 

In attempting a completely psycho- 

analytic approach to The Professor's 

House, Leon Edel in Literary Biog- 

raphy has overlooked Miss Cather’s 

literary source. (G.B.M.) 


Gillon, Adam, “Conrad and Sartre,” 
Dalhousie Review, 40:61-71, Spring, 
1960. 

Conrad’s heroes suffer as do Sartre’s; 

but Conrad’s can attain to tragedy, 

Sartre’s cannot. (R.K.) 


Hanzeli, Victor E., “The Progeny of 
Atreus,” Modern Drama, 3:75-81, 
May, 1960. 

The notion that one finds no possible 

remedy to fate in the actions of free 

men has been dramatically demon- 
strated by Eugene O'Neill and Jean- 

Paul Sartre. (C.K.L.) 





Hoffman, Frederick J., “The Scene of 
Violence: Dostoevsky and Dreiser,” 
Modern Fiction Studies, 6:91-105, 
Summer, 1960. 


“Omniscient sympathy, which in Dos- 
toevsky’s case allowed Raskolnikov's 
problem to reveal itself and to be 
solved gradually and in a full measure 
gracefully, become mere helpless pity 
....” in Dreiser’s An American Trag- 
edy. Clyde Griffiths is a “...hero 
who understands neither what is be- 
ing done to him, nor why he is doing 
it.” (D.E.W.) 


Nugent, Robert, “Villaurrutia and 
Baudelaire,” Hispania, 43:205-8, 
May, 1960. 


A comparison of representative poems 
of the Mexican and French poets re- 
veals that “Baudelaire’s influence is 
indirect, through a similarity of ap- 
proach to problems of love, death, 
dream.” (A.C.H.) 


Schwartz, Kessel, “Henri Barbusse and 
the Ecuadorian Novel,” Romance 
Notes, 1:33-5, November, 1959. 


The “European author who most in- 
fluenced the new [Ecuadorian] novel- 
ists was Henri Barbusse, whose writ- 
ings helped channel their efforts to re- 
deem the Indian and the Montuvian 
and aroused anger and sympathy for 
the Ecuadorian tragedy.” (G.B.M.) 


Urbanski, Edmund S&., “Revolution- 
ary Novels of Gironella and Paster- 
nak,” Hispania, 43:191-7, May, 
1960. 

A comparison of Los cipreses creen en 

Dios and Doctor Zhivago reveals a 

belief in God and justice in both 

novels. “Both Gironella and Pasternak 
condemn the revolutionary chaos and 
civil war as well as the threats and 
inquisitorial terror of police states.” 
(A.C.H.) 


CONRAD, JOSEPH 


Brennan, Joseph X. and Seymour L. 
Gross, “The Problem of Moral 
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Values in Conrad and Faulkner,” 
Personalist, 41:60-70, Winter, 1960. 


“Whereas Conrad believes neither in 
God nor immortality, Faulkner seems, 
in a way, to believe optimistically in 
both. They thus represent... the lim- 
its of the problem of morality in 
modern fiction....” (G.B.M.) 


Gose, Elliott B., Jr., ‘ ‘Cruel Devourer 
of the World’s Light’: The Secret 
Agent,” Nineteenth-Century Fiction, 
15:39-51, June, 1960. 


Viewed as a realistic novel, The Se- 
cret Agent may appear a distorted 
picture of radicalism and to have ir- 
relevant chapters; however, viewed as 
a symbolic novel, with “imagery of 
light and dark” and a pattern of “the 
confusion of personal relations,” it 
has complexity, power, depth, and 
beauty. (F.C.T.) 


Gurko, Leo, “Under Western Eyes: 
Conrad and the Question of ‘Where 
to?’” College English, '21:445-52, 
May, 1960. 


This novel has the most “inclusive ar- 
rangement of Conrad’s characteristic 
themes:” “the unfilled man, the moral- 
ity of isolation, ecology as a weapon 
in art, the cycle of betrayal and re- 
demption, the narrator who is also a 
major actor, the interplay of men and 
milieu.” (M.J.O.) 


Lombardo, Agostino, “L’Avventura di 
Conrad,” Il Mondo, Vol. 12, August 
2, 1960, p. 8. 

Conrad’s main theme is “the reaction 

of Man’s conscience to the evil that 

surrounds him, to the catastrophe that 
is incumbent upon him. The ship, the 
sea, the exotic lands are only the ter- 
rain upon which this drama unfolds.” 


(V.R.) 


CRANE, HART 

Dembo, L. S., “Hart Crane and Samuel 
Greenberg: What is Plagiarism?” 
American Literature, 32:319-21, No- 
vember, 1960. 

For 


“Emblems of Conduct,” Hart 


Crane borrowed lines from three 
poems by Samuel Greenberg but al- 
tered their optimistic tone. (W.G.F.) 


Friedman, Judith S. and Ruth Perl- 
mutter, “Voyages II,” Explicator, 
Volume 19, No. 4, October 1960. 

“The poem reveals power and virility, 

the need for love, and the longing for 

immersion in a sea of reality.” (B.K.) 


Kloucek, Jerome W., “The Framework 
of Hart Crane’s The Bridge,” Mid- 
west Review, 13-23, Spring, 1960. 

The structure of The Bridge follows 

the narrative line of the traditional 

three stage pattern of the mystic quest 

(monomyth). (W.A.F.) 


CRITICISM 


Baker, Sheridan, “English Meter Js 
Quantitative,” College English, 21: 
309-15, March, 1960. 

“English is an explosive language, of 

course, one not given to perpetual 

mellifluidity.” “But, for all that, the 
voice goes on pretty continuously, in 

quantitative pulses.” (M.J.O.) 


Calhoun, Richard James, “The New 
Criticism Ten Years After,” South 
Atlantic Bulletin, 26:1-6, November, 
1960. 


The new Criticism has declined from 
its peak of influence in 1945-50 and 
has been succeeded by a criticism pre- 
occupied with the relationship _be- 
tween poetry and myth. The New 
Criticism has been, however, “on all 
counts the most significant critical 
movement of the twentieth century” 
and its influence has led to the re- 
jection of the traditional form-content 
dichotomy.” (W.G.F.) 


Friedman, Norman, “What Good Is 
Literary Criticism?” Antioch Re- 
view, 20:315-30, Fall, 1960. 

“Literary theory . . . is a form of 

reasoning which inquires into the 

kinds of questions we may ask about 
poems, stories, plays, and novels, and 
the principles and procedures which 
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we may use in answering them; and it 
inquires further into the powers and 
limitations of each approach so de- 
rived.” (F.C.T.) 


Hall, James, “Recharging American 
Gothic: Leslie Fiedler,” Northwest 
Review, 3:82-86, Summer, 1960. 


One-sided at times, Fiedler’s criticism 
is nevertheless important for its arche- 
types and its probings of primitivism. 
(R.K.) 


Hirsch, E. D., Jr., “Objective Inter- 
pretation,” PMLA, 75:463-79, Sep- 
tember, 1960. 


“... hermeneutics must stress a re- 
construction of the author’s aims and 
attitudes in order to evolve guides and 
norms for construing the meaning of 
his text.” (B.K.) 


Kazin, Alfred, “The Function of Crit- 
icism Today,” Commentary, 30:369- 
78, November, 1960. 


All genuine criticism is the total pas- 
sionate and intellectual response of an 
individual to an individual work of 
art. (M.H.M.) 


Oppenheimer, Max, Jr., “Soviet Dis- 
tortions in Teaching Literature,” 
South Atlantic Bulletin, 26:9-11, 
November, 1960. 


Timofeev’s and Vengrov’s Soviet Short 
Dictionary of Literary Terms shows 
how the Russians indoctinate students 
of literature by condemning the “de- 
cadent” preference for form over con- 
tent, picturing vice and moral turpi- 
tude as characteristic of the West, and 
stressing the achievement of the in- 
dividual’s optimum potential under a 
Socialist society. (W.G.F.) 


Oxenhandler, Neal, “Ontological Crit- 
icism in America and France,” Mod- 
ern Language Review, 55:17-23, Jan- 
uary, 1960. 

American criticism today is ontological 

in that it “attempts to describe the 

kind or mode of being possessed by 





the literary object and it does this in 
practical terms which are drawn from 
a realistic psychology, metaphysics and 
esthetics.” French phenomenological 
criticism, on the other hand, denies 
that the poem has an independent 
existence: “It is simply part of con- 
sciousness. ....”  (G..B.M.) 


DARIO, RUBEN 


Avrett, Robert, “Music and Melodic 
Effects in ‘Sinfonia en gris mayor,’” 
Romance Notes, 1:30-2, November, 
1959. 

“Symphony in Gray Major’ illustrates 

that “Ruben Dario, principal figure 

in the modernista movement in His- 
panic poetry, is beyond question the 
most melodious of all poets in this 

group.” (G.B.M.) 


DIXON, THOMAS 


Carter, Everett, “Cultural History 
Written with Lightning: The Sig- 
nificance of The Birth of a Na- 
tion,” American Quarterly 12:347- 
57, Fall, 1960. 


The pseudo-epic Birth of a Nation 
followed Dixon’s Clansman “‘faith- 
fully in plot, character, motivation 
and theme, and became a _ visualiza- 
tion of a whole set of irrational cul- 
tural assumptions which may _ be 


termed the “Plantation Illusion.” 
(W.G.F.) 
DRAMA 
Aragno, Riccardo, “Do-It-Yourself 


Drama,” Gemini, 3:31-4, Summer, 
1960. 


As private and class morality replaces 
the traditional morality, dramatists 
no longer provide solutions, no longer 
tell their audiences, as Shaw and Ib- 
sen did, what to think, but instead 
send the spectator out with “a kit 
. . . of characters . . . environment 
and . . . situation” to put together at 
home like a Meccano set in any way 
he likes.” Modern theatre is atro- 
phied. (K.M.) 
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Betti, Ugo, “Religion and the The- 
atre,” Tulane Drama Review, 5: 
3-12, December, 1960. 


Numerous plays of the contemporary 
theatre either attempt solely to en- 
tertain or are indifferent to any real 
problems. Worthwhile contemporary 
theatre “draws its life from needs 
which, although variously expressed, 
are essentially religious.” (S.G.L.) 


Brandon, Henry, “The State of the 
Theatre—A Conversation with Ar- 
thur Miller,” Harpers Magazine, 
221:63-71, November, 1960. 


The American play is relatively un- 
reflective, basically active. “It rarely 
comments on itself.... It must be 
something rather than be about some- 
thing.” A play that does both is 
deeply regarded. At present the 
“blue” play is becoming boring. New 
breadth and depth of vision in the 
American play must come and will 
come. (F.L.) 


Dennis, Nigel, ‘““The Vigorous Fancy,” 
Encounter, 15:51-4, November, 19- 
60. 

In imagining a play, there are “two 

sorts” of playwrights: one reports 

what already exists; the other rejects 
and attempts to portray his subject 

“without actually writing about it” 

but by finding an illustrative parallel. 

The transposition involved for the 

latter has been a troublesome prob- 

lem and “a very exacting art” which 

“can easily get stuck in the mud.” 

(S.G.L.) 


“ee 


Gerstenberger, Donna, ‘Perspectives 
of Modern Verse Drama,” Modern 
Drama, 3:24-9, May, 1960. 

In the twentieth century, “a group of 

verse playwrights have attempted to 

revitalize verse drama for the English- 
speaking stage by bringing to it the 
same standards of artistic coherence 
insisted upon in other fields of cre- 
ative endeavor.” (C.K.L.) 


lonesco, Eugene, “The Avant-Garde 


Theatre,” Tulane Drama Review, 
5:44-53, December, 1960. 


Standing for freedom of expression, 
the avant-garde theatre truly repre- 
sents “a critic of, and not an apol- 
ogist for, what exists now.” Its dra- 
matic work, often in opposition to 
the status quo, “owes nothing to any- 
thing but itself.” (S.G.L.) 


Madsen, Bérge Geds¢, Bjgrnstjernc 
Bj¢rnson’s Beyond Human Power 
and Kaj Munk’s The Word,” Mod- 
ern Drama, 3:30-6, May, 1960. 

Probably, Kaj Munk “felt Beyond 

Human Power as a challenge to his 

Christian faith, and this may have 

added impetus to his desire to write 

his own counterpart to it, the drama 

about the life-giving Word.” (C.K.L.) 


Seidmann, Peter, ““Modern Swiss Dra- 
ma,” Books Abroad, 34:112-4, 
Spring, 1960. 

Swiss drama has reached a world-wide 

audience through Max Frisch and 

Friedrich Diirrenmatt: the former a 

master of language, an aggressive, 

satiric critic, and a more or less hu- 

manistic existentialist; the latter a 

destroyer of pretentious common- 

places, a “gloomy penitential preach- 
er,” a surrealist in dramatic effects. 

(M.J.O.) 


Trilling, Ossia, “The Young British 
Drama,” Modern Drama, 3:168-77, 
September, 1960. 

“Until a few years ago it was the ex- 

ception rather than the rule to see 
lays of serious content preponderate 

in the commercial theater in London: 
today they are becoming more and 

more frequent.” (C.K.L.) 


Wesker, Arnold, “The Modern Play- 
wright,” Gemini, 3:5-7, Spring, 19- 
60. 

A beginning socialist playwright 

writes what he wants, yet “nobody is 

listening.” Only 200,000 Britons out 
of 58 million attend the theatre each 
night. The Trade Union Movement 
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and the Labour Party, which have 
educated the worker economically, are 
to blame for not having strenuously 
supported the arts, erected theatres, 
and educated the worker culturally. 
(K.M.) 


DREISER, THEODORE 
Bernard, Kenneth, “The Flight of 
Dreiser,” University of Kansas City 
Review, 26:251-9, June, 1960. 
Dreiser, “in the midst of life took 
flight from it and only with difficulty 
found his way back.” Returning im- 
aginatively to his youth, he “reconciled 
the dissident elements in it,” blend- 
ing his mother’s mysticism and his 
father’s bitter view of fate into a 
harmonious whole. (G.K.) 


DURRELL, LAWRENCE 
Dennis, Nigel, “New Four-Star King 
of Novelists,” Life, 49:96-109, No- 
vember 21, 1960. 
“There is something in Durrell’s work 
for almost every reader, for men and 
women of every creed and nationality. 
Since Durrell went to great pains to 
put it there . . . his huge success may 
be described as entirely deliberate 
. the closest thing to an all- 
purpose novel that has ever been 
attempted.” (W.G.F.) 


Green, Martin, “Lawrence Durrell: 
II, A Minority Report,” Yale Rev 
view, 49:496-508, June, 1960. 


Durrell’s style is over-elaborate, his 
plots are made of “mathematical com- 
plication,” his characters are lurid. 
There is “violence in place of vigor, 
rhetoric in place of rendering: the 
whole thing bears all the marks of a 
daydream about a Great Novel.” 
(F.L.) 


Steiner, George, “Lawrence Durrell: 
I, The Baroque Novel,” Yale Re- 
view, 49:488-95, June, 1960. 

The ornate style of Durrell in his 

Alexandria novels shocks many read- 

ers because our century has seen a 

“retreat from the power of the word.” 





His style is the heart of his meaning. 
In spite of his great achievement, the 
novels have a hollowness, mainly be- 
cause the characters are of a very 
special kind and the angle of vision is 
rigorously private. (F.L.) 


ELIOT, THOMAS STEARNS 


Craig, David, “The Defeatism of The 
Waste Land,’ Critical Quarterly, 
2:241-52, Autumn, 1960. 


Contrary to the criticism of F. R. 
Leavis (New Bearings), Craig argues 
that “The Waste Land is one of the 
outstanding cases in modern times of 
work which projects an almost de- 
featist personal depression in the guise 
of a full, impersonal picture of so- 
ciety.” (J.N.P.) 


Hanzo, Thomas, “Eliot and Kierke- 
gaard: “The Meaning of Happen- 
ing’ in The Cocktail Party,’ Mod- 
ern Drama, 3:52-9, May, 1960. 

Sgren Kierkegaard’s “description of 

despair—moral and spiritual acts—will 

establish, if not a conventional locale, 
then the specifying terms for what 
happens in The Cocktail Party.” 

(C.K.L.) 


Howarth, Herbert, “Eliot and Hof- 
mannsthal,” South Atlantic Quart- 
erly, 59: 500-9, Autumn, 1960. 

Hofmannsthal, whom Eliot began to 

read in 1911, helped Eliot “in his 

gtasp of a creative traditionalism and 
in the discovery of a new poetic 
theater.” The techniques of Murder 
in the Cathedral (it combines the 

Attic theater with the medieval moral- 

ity) and the poetry of The Cocktail 

Party demonstrate the influence of 

Hofmannsthal. (W.B.B.) 


Kaplan, Robert J. and Richard J. 
Wall, “Journey of the Magi,” Ex- 
plicator, Volume 19, No. 8, No- 
vember, 1960. 

The Magi “persist in their advent, 

undergo a symbolic death by giving 

up the ‘old dispensation,’ and like 

Christ, discover at last that such a 
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death is the only way to rebirth.” 
(B.K.) 


Korg, Jacob, “Modern Art Techniques 
in The Waste Land,’ Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Cricitism, 18: 
456-63, June 1960. 

“The sensibility displayed by The 

Waste Land's stylistic innovations re- 

sembles that which animated the tech- 

nical experiments of the Cubists, 

Futurists, Dadists, and Surrealists, E1- 

iot’s contemporaries in the graphic 

arts.” (M.J.O.) 


Krause, Sydney J., “Hollow Men and 
False Horses,” Texas Studies in 
Literature and Language, 2:368-77, 


Autumn, 1960. 


The offense for which Eliot's “hol- 
low men” deserve punishment is their 
refusal to recognize their own cow- 
ardice, since “an understanding of 
one’s inner motives and a recognition 
of their sinful falsity is a minimum 


requisite for spiritual repossession.” 
(W.G.F.) ” 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM 


Broderick, John C., “The Sound and 
the Fury,” Explicator, Volume 19, 
No. 12, November, 1960. 


Jason callously refers to what is bare- 
ly and tortuously suggested by Quen- 
tin: Caddy and her daughter should 
be subjected to a hysterectomy. (B.K.) 


Collins, Carvel, “Miss Quentin's Pa- 
ternity Again,” Texas Studies in 
Literature and Language, 2:253-60, 
Autumn, 1960. 


Two of her mother’s brothers and 
several non-relatives have been ar- 
raigned as Miss Quentin’s father in 
The Sound and the Fury, but none 
can be proved the culprit. Those who 
attempt to identify the father miss the 
important point that in this novel 
about deficient familial love the girl 
“flees a house where not only is her 
mother’s name not spoken but her 


father’s name is not even known.” 
(W.G.F.) 


Hoffman, Frederick J., “William 
Faulkner: A Review of Recent 
Criticism,” Renascence, 13:3-9, 32, 
Autumn, 1960. 

The critics seem to have become con- 

fused after Faulkner's Stockholm 


— His subsequent fame made 
them hesitate to condemn; and the 
apparently Christian message of the 
speech made them (with later help 
from Faulkner himself) interpret his 
work in terms of Christian myth and 
doctrine. The truth of the matter is 
that whatever use Faulkner makes of 
the Christian myth it is to help define 
the secular world; he does not use 
the secular world to define Christian 
myth and doctrine. (E.L.) 


Slabey, Robert, M., “Myth and Ritual 
in Light in August,” Texas Studies 
in Literature and Language, 2:328- 
49, Autumn, 1960. 


“The life cycle and personal problems 
of Joe Christmas are less directly re- 
lated to those of Christ than they are 
to the archetypal story of the dying 
god [Adonis] and his resurrection... 
the subject of Frazer's The Golden 
Bough.” (W.G.F.) 


Watkins, Floyd C., “William Faulkner, 
the Individual and the World,” 
Georgia Review, 14:238-47,, Fall, 
1960. 


Faulkner’s recent public statements 
emphasize the subject central to many 
of his novels: the individual in con- 
flict with the ideas and values of 
modern society. This subject is clear- 
ly dramatized in his Old Man. (W. 
A.F.) 


FICTION 


Chambers, John, “The Cult of Sci- 
ence Fiction,” Dalhousie Review, 
40:78-86, Spring, 1960. 

Weak in plot and characterization, 

good science fiction conveys an effort 

of terror and suspense, emphasized 

at times by irony or humor. (R.K.) 

Norman, “What's 


Cousins, Wrong 
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With the American Novel,” Satur- 
day Review, 43:27, October 1, 1960. 


Most current novels stress situation 
more than they do people, using 
characters to accommodate plot that 
minimizes human potential and dem- 
onstrates the limitless possibilities of 
“personal shrinkage.” Such fictional 
characters are not worth knowing. 


(W.E.K.) 


Melchiori, Giorgio, ‘““The English Nov- 
elist and the Amercan Tradition 
(1955) ," Sewanee Review, 68:502- 
15, Summer, 1960. 

Melville and Hawthorne, through 

their symbolic techniques, brought 

into prose “the methods which hither- 
to belonged exclusively to poetry,” 
methods which were employed by the 
major twentieth century novelists and 
subsequently by contemporary English 
novelists like L. P. Hartley and Henry 
Green. (A.A.S.) 


Widmer, Kingsley, “The Academic 
Comedy,” Partisan Review, 27:526- 
35, Summer, 1960. 

“Schoolteachers playing at the grand 

manner deserve laughter, both as 

characters and authors.” (R.K.) 


Wilson, Ethel, “The Bridge or the 
Stokehold? Views of the Novelist’s 
Art,” Canadian Literature, No. 5, 
pp. 43-7, Summer, 1960. 

The creative process is universal and 

unrelated to the writer’s nationality. 

The author’s ideas may arise from 

personal observation of people or 

from abstract ideas, but, to be success- 
ful, must become related to his own 
experience. Mrs. Wilson’s work is 

“Canadian” in respect to choice of 

locale, which is always British Colum- 

bia. (B.V.) 


FITZGERALD, F. SCOTT 


Friedrich, Otto, “F. Scott Fitzgerald: 
Money, Money, Money,” American 
Scholar, 29:392-402, Summer, 1960. 


Fitzgerald’s uneven literary produc- 


tion reflects the changes in his person- 





al understanding of life from worship 
of glamour and wealth to apprecation 
of work as the means to and mark of 
success to a relapse into. illusions. 
(M.J.O.) - 


FORBES, ESTHER 
Bertram, Martin, “The Private Lives 
of Esther Forbes,” University of 
Kansas Review, 26:295-301, June, 
1960. 
In Esther Forbes’ historical fiction, 
“the setting carries with it some ortho- 
doxy of attitude, behavior, or belief” 
which challenges her characters to 
create within themselves the ‘“‘con- 
ditions favorable to finding happi- 
ness.” Her heroines, of two types 
which she calls “witches” and “gen- 
teel ladies,” are often subtly mixed. 
(G.K.) 


FORSTER, EDWARD MORGAN 
Hale, Nancy, “A Passage to Relation- 
ships,” Antioch Review, 20:19-30, 
Spring, 1960. 
Although A Passage to India appears 
to be about barriers rather than rela- 
tionships, its theme is the Hindu 
premise “that opposites exist to every- 
thing, and because they exist, are 
related.” (F.C.T.) 


FRENCH LITERATURE 
Stoltzfus, Ben F.,. “Unanimism Re- 
visited,” Modern Language Quart- 
erly, 21:239-45, September, 1960. 
“Unanimism was essentially an at- 
tempt to synthesize naturalism and 
symbolism, using the inner psychic 
dimension of the group as intermed- 
iary”; it became a religion of the 
group with a “quasi-religious Lan- 
guage” and a mystique. (G.S.) 


FROST, ROBERT 

Irwin, W. R., “The Unity of Frost's 
Masques,” American Literature, 32: 
302-12, November, 1960. 

Frost’s masques are complementary, 

because the puzzles analyzed in A 

Masque of Reason are in A Masque 

of Mercy taken out of a rationalistic 
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context and brought to solution in an 
enlightened and unsentimental faith 
that is non-sectarian but basically 
Christian. (W.G.F.) 


GALLEGOS, ROMULO 

Sisto, David T., “The String in the 
Conjurations of La Celestina and 
Dona Barbara,’ Romance Notes, 
1:50-2, November, 1959. 

The use of a length of string as a 

conjuring instrument in Gallegos’ 

Dona Barbara is perhaps borrowed 

from La Celestina. (G.B.M.) 


GALSWORTHY, JOHN 


Bache, William B., “Justice: Gals- 
worthy’s Dramatic Tragedy,” Mod- 


ern Drama, 3:138-42, September, 
1960. 
The reason that Falder (the pro- 


tagonist in Justice) “is not truly tragic 
seems to be that the design and the 
spire of meaning demand that he be 
passive . . . a weak man helplessly 
caught in the web of an_ intricate 
destiny.” (C.K.L.) 


GERMAN LITERATURE 


Eickhorst, William, “The Modern 
German Criminal Story,” Arizona 
Quarterly, 16:245-53, Autumn, 1960. 

[An analysis of seven recent criminal 


stories: three novels and four Novel- 
len.] (R.G.L.) 


GIDE, ANDRE 


Thody, Philip, “‘Les Faux-Monnay- 
eurs’: the Theme of Responsibility,” 
Modern Language Review, 55:351- 
8, July, 1960. 


The heterogeneous plots of Les Faux- 
Monnayeurs are unified by the theme 
of responsibility implicit in each; 
Gide’s own silence on this point 
“must be attributed to his realization 
that what matters in a novel is its plot 
and construction, and not the author’s 
comments upon them.” (G.B.M.) 


GIONO, JEAN 


Smith, Maxwell A., “Giono as a 


Pacifist,” Romance Notes, 1:7-12, 


November, 1959. 


Jean Giono’s pacifism has been con- 
sistent, although he has variously at- 
tributed the evils of war to 1) im- 
becility, 2) capitalism, and 3) the 
factory system. (G.B.M.) 


GOLDING, WILLIAM 

Gindin, James, “ ‘Gimmick’ and Meta- 
phor in the Novels of William 
Golding,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
6:145-52, Summer, 1960. 

Golding’s metaphors are orthodox and 

traditional Christian statements about 

the nature of man. The “gimmicks” 

back down from the completeness of 

these orthodox statements, thus il- 

lustrating the complexity of contem- 

porary experience. (D.E.W.) 


GORKI, MAXIM 

Weil, Irwin, “Gor'’kij’s Relations with 
the Bolsheviks and Symbolists,” 
Slavic and East European Journal, 
n. s., 4:201-9, Fall, 1960. 


Although Gorki became critical of 
the Bolsheviks, they remained in- 
terested in his writing because of 
the usefulness to their cause of his 
harsh picture of pre-Revolutionary 
Russia and his concept of an ideal 
world; similarly, the Symbolists, al- 
though opposed to his mixing litera- 
ture and politics, forgave his obses- 
sion because of the link he provided 
between them and the common people 
of Russia. (W.G.F.) 


GUERARD, ALBERT 

Hartley, Margaret L., “The Courage- 
ous Idiosyncrasy of Albert Guérar ee 
Southwest Review, 45:312-7, Au- 
tumn, 1960. 

[A memior of the teacher-writer who 

died November 13, 1959] 

Albert Guérard was a _ courageous 

thinker and his writing “so clear and 

luminous . . . that it furnishes an 

instructive example to those who con- 

sider themselves stylists first of all.” 

(J.P.H.) 
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HAMSUN, KNUT 


Naess, Harald S., “The Three Ham- 
suns: The Changing Attitude in 
Recent Criticism,” Scandinavian 
Studies, 32:129-39, August, 1960. 

The “first’” Hamsun is the romanticist 

who won the Nobel Prize: the “sec- 

ond,” the man whose poetic life-cult 
turned to Satanism and Nazism; the 

“third,” a literary personality of his- 

torical significance whose importance 

lies in his form and style and not his 

politics. (E.L.) 


HAUPTMANN, GERHART 


Shaw, Leroy R., “Hauptmann’s Su- 
spended Present,” Texas Studies in 
Literature and Language, 2:378-82, 
Autumn, 1960. 

Hauptmann failed to achieve a tragic 

effect in his naturalistic dramas be- 

cause he treated The Present as 

“merely the point of contact for an 

era reluctant to pass away and an era 

slowly coming into existence,” so 


that instead of being the scene of an 
increasingly unavoidable tragedy, The 


Present is merely “a fulcrum for re- 
flection.” (W.G.F.) 


HELLMAN, LILLIAN 

Felheim, Marvin, “The Autumn Gar- 
den: Mechanics and _Dialectics,” 
Modern Drama, 3:191-5, September, 
1960. 

The central theme of The Autumn 

Garden is “nostalgia for a no-longer 

existent past and the individual’s 

frustrating search for love and the 

meaning of life.” (C.K.L.) 


HEMINGWAY, ERNEST 


D'Agostino, Nemi, “The Later Hem- 
ingway (1956),” Sewanee Review, 
68:482-93, Summer, 1960. 

From Death in the Afternoon to The 

Old Man and the Sea, Hemingway 

has retained “the same basic attitude 

to reality,” and in execution the later 
work has been defective: both plotting 
and language are weak for the most 

part. (A.A.S.) 


Lair, Robert L., “Hemingway and 
Cézanne: An Indebtedness,” Mod- 
ern Fiction Studies, 6:165-8, Sum- 
mer, 1960. 

In Hemingway's fiction, there is an 

obvious indebtedness to Cézanne. 


(D.E.W.) 


HERRERA Y REISSIG, JULIO 


Gicovate, Bernardo, “Nota Sobre un 
Poema de Herrera y Reissig,” Ro- 
mance Notes, 1:94-6, Spring, 1960. 

Because Herrera altered his poems to 

satisfy the needs of the moment, the 

peculiar circumstances of composition 
and publication cannot be ignored in 

assessing his poetry. (G.B.M.) 


Souza, Raymond, “Eucharistic Sym- 
bols in the Poetry of Julio Herrera 
y Reissig,” Romance Notes, 1:97-100, 
Spring, 1960. 

Herrera “uses the established associa- 

tion of the religious reference in the 

creation of a symbol which may have 
nothing to do with religion but which 
will evoke the reaction required by 

the poem.” (G.B.M.) 


HOUSMAN, ALFRED EDWARD 


Andrews, S. G., “The ter’s 
Son,” Explicator, Volume 19, No. 3, 
October, 1960. 


Shrewd fellows, unlike Christ and the 
carpenter’s son, accept evil as an in- 
evitable condition in an imperfect 
universe. (B.K.) 


HUXLEY, ALDOUS 


Montgomery, Marion, “Aldous Hux- 
ley’s Incomplete Man in Antic 
Hay,” Discourse, 3:227-32, October, 
1960. 

“The basic theme of Antic Hay... 

is frustrated idealism, and its tech- 

nique is to vary the theme and degree 
of irony by amplifying or diminishing 
idealism in a set of characters ranging 
from the noble incompetent to the 
competent to the competent ignoble.” 
(W.G.F.) 
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IBSEN, HENRIK 


Sheldon, J. G., ‘““Berdyayev and Ibsen,” 
Slavonic and East European Review, 
38:32-58, December, 1959. 


“Ibsen’s existential reality” influenced 
Berdyayev’s development. Ibsen’s la- 
ter dramas excited Berdyayev keenly 
and “exemplify” his thought in these 
problems: “the fundamental reality” 
of personality (Peer Gynt); spiritual 
freedom; the “ravages” of the bour- 
geois spirit; and “the crisis of creative- 
ness.” (K.M.) 


IONESCO, EUGENE 
“Universities Drama,” 
62, Spring, 1960. 
Report on Student Drama Festival in 
Oxford deplores “dismal cult of am- 
ateurishness, but find “the kicks” in 
experimental productions. Ionesco’s 
theme is “anti-meaning.” TIonesco is 


Gemini, 3:58- 


neither funny nor sinister, but “works 
in models.” He is “the supreme meta- 
physician who groups our experiences 
and gives them back to us without 
tagging them with values.” (K.M..) 


JAMES, HENRY 


Bersani, Leo, ““The Narrator as Cen- 
ter in “The Wings of the Dove,’™ 
Modern Fiction Studies, 6:131-44, 
Summer, 1960. 

“The merging of points of view in 

the narrative perspective of the novel 

reflects James’s failure to conceive of 

a meaningful contact with the human 

community. The psychological and 

moral point of view throughout the 
narrative is that of a single isolated 
individual justifying and consecrating 
his alienation from everything —_ 

his inner vision of an ideal .. . 

(D.E.W.) 


Cargill, Oscar, “The Ambassadors: A 
New View,” PMLA, 75:439-52, Sep- 
tember, 1960. 


Central to the achievement of James 
in The Ambassadors is the loneliness 
of Strether, whose “superior sensibility 
gives him a capacity to live, a capacity 
unrealized until supremely tested and 


its ethical dimension 
(B.K.) 


is explored.” 


Dove, John Roland, “The Tragic 
Sense in Henry James,” Texas 
Studies in Literature and Language, 
2:303-14, Autumn, 1960. 


Henry James was fundamentally a 
tragedian, whose novels depict man 
as “the victim of his own ingenuous 
trust in his fellow man,” betrayed by 
the person to whom he is most com- 
mitted and from whom he most ex- 
pects reciprocal love and understand- 
ing. (W.G.F.) 


Gale, Robert L., “The Golden Bowl, 
II, 307,” Explicator, Volume 19, No. 
5, October, 1960. 


The Io “comparison re-enforces the 
strange image of Charlotte as a pet on 
a silken halter . . . while Ariadne’s 
cruel fate seems to forecast Charlotte's 
own banishment across the sea to 
America.” (B.K.) 


Paterson, John, “The Language of 
‘Adventure’ in Henry James,” Amer- 
ican Literature, 32:291-301, Novem- 
ber, 1960. 

By employing in his psychological 

novels imagery inspired by the prim- 

itive novel of adventure, James “dem- 
onstrates that the territories of the 
mind are as fraught with perilous ad- 
venture as the more rugged territories 
traversed by Scott, Stevenson, and 
Kipling.” (W.G.F.) 


Perlango, Robert A., “The Sacred 
Fount: Labyrinth or Parable,” Ken- 
yon Review, 22:635-47, Autumn, 
1960. 

The Sacred Fount is a parable of ar- 

tistic morality; “its final message seems 

to be a preaffirmation of life as a 

quantity to be valued for itself, and 

not merely for what the artist may 

make of it.” (G.S.) 


Tartella, Vincent, “James ‘Four Meet- 
ings’: Two Texts Compared,” Nine- 
teenth-Century Fiction, 15:17-28, 
June, 1960. 
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James showed his partiality for “Four 
Meetings” by reprintings and revis- 
ions. The revisions include expansions 
of “stage directions” and of dialogue 
to make more of the innocence and 
delicacy of Miss Spenser, the per- 
ceptiveness of the narrator, and the 
villany of Miss Spenser’s cousin and 
the countess. (F.C.T.) 


Ward, J. A., “Henry James’s America: 
Versions of Oppression,” Mississippi 
Quarterly, 13:30-44, Spring, 1959-60. 

Opposed to the ee and inno- 

cence of America that excludes the 

evils inherent in traditional European 
society, James draws an America of 
oppressions (e.g., the New England 
conscience in The Europeans) which 
produces various forms of evil. (W. 
A.F.) 


Ward, J. A., “The Ineffectual Heroes 
of James’s Middle Period,” Texas 
Studies in Literature and Language, 
2:315-27, Autumn, 1960. 


The American heroes of James's early 
international fiction are intelligent 
and successful young men who are 
deceived because of their ignorance 
of the ways of the world, but the 
heroes of James’s middle period are 
unattractive and unsuccessful men 
who are priggish even when exercis- 
ing their moral sense. (W.G.F.) 


JIMENEZ, JUAN RAMON 
Young, Howard, T., “Two Poems on 


Death by Juan Ramén_ Jiménez,” 
Modern Language Notes, 75:502-7, 
June, 1960. 
“Through painstaking; care, 
Jiménez reiterated his idea of the 
closeness of life and death and of 
their essential compatibility.” (M.J.O.) 


J@RGENSEN, JOHANNES 

Jones, W. Glyn, “Some Personal As- 
pect of Johannes J¢rgensen’s Prose 
Writings,” Modern Language Re- 
view, 55:399-410, July, 1960. 

“Because in his prose writings Johan- 

nes J¢rgensen makes a contribution to 


Catholic scholarship we cannot there- 
fore assume that they have nothing 
whatever in common with his lyric 
poetry... .” (G.B.M.) 


JOYCE, JAMES 

Fanger, Donald, “Joyce and Meredith: 
A Question of Influence and Tra- 
dition,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
6:125-30, Summer, 1960. 


Joyce’s achievements “. . . were often 
prefigured by Meredith, whose genius 
was to bring new elements to the 
novel, and whose failure was to as- 
similate them to it.” (D.E.W.) 


Moseley, Virginia D., “James Joyce's 
‘Grave of Boyhood,’” Renascence, 
13:10-20, Autumn, 1960. 

Joyce’s Portrait is an ironic imitation 

of Christ: the motif which reveals this 

imitation is taken from “the yearly 
liturgical cycles of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church as displayed in its Daily 

Missal.” (E.L.) 


Prescott, Joseph, “Configuration Crit- 
ique de Joyce,” Revue des Lettres 
Modernes, Vol. 6, Nos. 46-48, Au- 
tumn, 1959. 


The entire-two volume issue of the 
magazine is devoted to translations 
into French of previously published 
articles by and about Joyce and a 
selected bibliography of criticisms of 
his work. (W.G.F.) 


Stavrou, C. N., “Gulliver’s Voyage to 
the Land of Dubliners,” South At- 
lantic Quarterly, 59:490-9, Autumn, 
1960. 


“Joyce’s debt to Swift is almost as 
great as his debt to Shakespeare and 
Blake . . . . the parallels between 
Ulysses and Gulliver's Travels are, if 
anything, even more apposite than 
those between Joyce and Homer.” 
(W.B.B.) 


Wilcock, J. Rodolfo, “Joyce a Roma,” 
Il Mondo, Vol. 12, June 7, 1960, 


p- 8. 
In Rome, Joyce not only felt utterly 
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uncomfortable, but “he was not even 
able to write.” Yet it was here that 


“in September of 1906 he conceived a 
story entitled Ulysses, whose protag- 
onist was a Dublin Jew called Hunter 
and who was married to a notorious- 
ly unfaithful woman.” 


(V.R.) 


KAFKA, FRANZ 

Braybrooks, Neville, “Within the 
Soul: Teresa of Avila and Franz 
Kafka,” Renascence, 13:26-32, Au- 
tumn, 1960. 


Both the Interior Castle and The 
Castle explore the geography of the 
soul. Teresa’s castle is “in the air,” 
a “triumph of sustained imagery and 
exactitude in words”: Kafka’s is “earth- 
bound and surrounded by air.” (E.L.) 


Hoffman, Frederick J., “Kafka’s The 
Trial: The Assailant as Landscape,” 
Bucknell Review, 9:89-105, May, 19- 
60. 

In The Trial, as in many recent fic- 

tional treatments of violence, the as- 

sailant and victim are so far removed 
that they become almost indistingu- 
ishable; “the assailant becomes the 
scene itself, and the scene includes the 
victim.” (M.H.M.) 


Hofrichter, Laura, “From Poe to 
Kafka,” University of Toronto 
Quarterly, 29:405-19, July, 1960. 

“The development from Poe to Kafka 

presents the spirit of destruction, it 

presents a world of functions and re- 
actions only, a world without sub- 
stance and human beings without in- 
dividuality, an absurd world and es 
sentially a non-humanist one.” (E.L.) 


Politzer, Heinz, ‘““The Puzzle of Kaf- 
ka’s Prosecuting Attorney,” PMLA, 
75:432-8, September, 1960. 


The “Staatsanwalt” appears to be the 
beginning of an alternative to the 
whole story of The Trial. The “Un- 
terstaatsanwalt” represents a second 
alternative, stemming from Katfka’s 
attempt to find an entirely convincing 
end for the novel. (B.K.) 


KAVANAGH, PATRICK 


Jordan, John, “Mr. Kavanaugh’s Pro- 
gress,” Studies, 49:295-304, Autumn, 
1960. 


The most evident pattern, so far, in 
Kavanagh’s work is “departure, dis 
illusion and bewilderment, enrich- 
ment and return.” (E.L.) 


Payne, Basil, “The Poetry of Patrick 
Kavanaugh,” Studies, 49:279-94, Au- 
tumn, 1960. 


. . if Kavanaugh is a realist, he is 
also a Catholic to whom the words 
faith, hope and charity have real 
meaning.” (E.L.) 


LAGERKVIST, PAR 
Scobbie, Irene, “Constrasting Char- 


acters in Barabbas,’ Scandinavian 
Studies, 32:212-20, November, 1960. 


“In addition to [the]careful arrange- 
ment of episodes Lagerkvist has also 
placed the different characters in an 
almost symmetrical pattern around 
Barabbas, letting them serve as direct 
contrast to the central charcater. But 
it is Christ who from the first to the 
last serves as Barabbas’ main antagon- 
ist.” (E.L.) 


Spector, Robert Donald, 
and Existentialism,” Scandinavian 
Studies, 32:203-11, November, 1960. 

“Lagerkvist’s emphasis on the quest is 

clearly related to the existentialist’s 

awareness of man’s existence in a 

world that does not offer to provide 

the answers to the reasons for ex- 
istence. He accepts, though not with- 
out protest, the existential formula 
for this, the fact that existence is 
without essence, and, consequently, 
he is aware of the dangers and un- 
certainties to which it leads, the ques- 
tioning not only oneself, but also of 
the world.” (E.L.) 


“Lagerkvist 


LAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT 

Coombes, H., “The Paintings of D. 
H. Lawrence,” Gemini, 2:56-9, 
Spring, 1959. 

\ self-trained Lawrence, drawing up- 
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on Blake, English landscape art, the 
Impressionists, Cezanne, and creative 
intuition, painted pictures of mixed 
quality, the best of which express joy, 
“spontaneous boldness,” a “spirit of 
warmth,” and which, if exhibited to- 
day, would challenge contemporary 
inertia and “severely test” our “vaun- 
ted progress.” (K.M.) 


Cowan, James C. “The Function of 
Allusions and Symbols in D. H. 
Lawrence’s The Man Who Died,” 
American Imago, 17:241-53, Fall, 
1960. 

A discussion of the conventional sym- 

bols and Biblical and mythical allu- 

sions as structural and thematic de- 
vices as they appear in one of Law- 

rence’s later works. (J.M.D.) 


Garlington, Jack, ‘“Lawrence—with 
Misgivings,” South Atlantic Quart- 
erly, 59:404-8, Summer, 1960. 

Lawrence’s famed philosophy makes 

each of his books seem “subliminally 

like the one we read before.” Law- 


rence presents to the reader a visceral 
world that is too constrictive. One is 
not easy with Lawrentianism: it is too 
oppressive. (W.B.B.) 


LEACOCK, STEPHEN 
Watt, F. W., “Critic or Entertainer? 
Stephen Leacock and the Growth 
of Materialism,” Canadian Litera- 
ture, No. 5, pp. 33-42, Summer, 
1960. 
Leacock considered man’s condition, 
the ultimate futility of human effort, 
as the basis of humour, which, he 
theorized, should uplift rather than 
condemn. His awareness of human 
weakness, which, he felt, would pre- 
vent the implementation of any ideal 
society, also contributed to the gentle- 
ness with which he exposed human 
foibles and social ills. (B.V.) 


Watters, Regirald Eyre, “A Special 
Tang: Stcphen leacock’s Canadian 
Humeur,” Canadian Literature, No. 
5, pp. 21-32, Summer, 1960. 


Because of Canada’s “precarious” po- 
sition, Canadian humour lacks the 
national security to produce the “ami- 
able nonsense” of the British or the 
violent satire of the American. Lea- 
cock’s humour, based on the incon- 
gruity of the real and the. ideal, is 
expressed through the character of 
his “little man” caught in a complex 
society, who, by his thorough under- 
standing of his dilemma and his own 
ineffectiveness, manages somehow to 
maintain his identity. (B.V.) 


LEVINE, NORMAN 
Levine, Norman, “Why I Am an Ex- 
patriate,” Canadian Literature, No. 
5, pp. 49-54, Summer, 1960. 
From his youth Levine has felt ex- 
cluded from the mainstream of Can- 
adian life because of his strongly Jew- 
ish heritage, from which he now also 
feels alienated. He has returned to 
England where, during the war, he 
felt for the first time that he “be- 
longed,” and where he finds his an- 
onymity conducive to his work, which 
treats Canadian themes. (B.V.) 


LEWIS, ALUN 


Mead, Matthew, “Alun Lewis, Poet,” 
Satis, Number 1, pp. 15-24, Autumn, 
1960. 

[An estimate of the work of a poet, 

who died in 1944 at the age of 29, 

showing the influence of his Welsh 

background and his Army service.] 

(E.T.) 


LORCA, FEDERICO GARCIA 


Dickson, Ronald J., “Archetypal Sym- 
bolism is Lorca’s Bodas De Sangre,” 
Literature and Psychology, 10:76-9, 
Summer, 1960. 

The two dominant themes of fecund- 

ity and death in the play are revealed 

as natural related processes when ex- 
amined in the light of the archetypal 
symbolism inherent to the work. 

(J-.M.D.) 


MACHEN, ARTHUR 
‘Tyler, Robert L., “Arthur Machen: 
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The Minor Writer and His Func- 
tion,” Approach, Number 35, pp. 
21-6, Spring, 1960. 
The minor writer sometimes shows 
how literary changes come about, 
points to a new style, a new mode of 
sensibility. Machen’s significance lies 
in his near misses. (A.F.) 


MADARIAGA, SALVADOR DE 


Sedwick, Frank, “Madariaga, El ene- 
migo de Dios, and the Nature of 
Charity,” Hispania, 43:169-73, May, 
1960. 

Madariaga’s novel “shows how, under 

certain conditions, conventional mor- 

ality can hinder pure charity.” (A. 

C.H.) 


MANN, THOMAS 

Crick, Joyce, ‘Psycho-Analytic Ele- 
ments in Thomas Mann’s Novel 
Lotte in Weimar,” Literature and 
Psychology, 10:69-75, Summer, 1960. 


The themes of Joseph und _ seine 
Briider lead to the central figures in 
Mann’s late Goethe novel. Similarly, 
“in Mann’s intellectual scheme, Freud 
too holds the balance between the 
conscious and the unconscious, and 
it is Freud who gives Mann the con- 
ceptual framework of ‘identification’ 
in which to understand his relation- 
ship with his chosen ‘father’ Goethe.” 
(J-M.D.) 


MANSFIELD, KATHERINE 
Gargano, James W., “Miss Brill,” Ex- 
plicator, Volume 19, No. 10, No- 
vember, 1960. 


Miss Brill was named after a Euro- 
pean flatfish, a fish with a “blind side.” 
(B.K.) 


Wright, Celeste Turner, “Katherine 

Mansfield’s Dog Image,” Literature 
and Psychology, 10:80-1, Summer, 
1960. 


Many references to dogs in Manfield’s 
works can be traced to an incident 
that occurred when she was a child. 
(J.M.D.) 


MARTINSON, HARRY 


Johannesson, Eric O., “Antara: Poetry 
and the Poet in the Modern 
World,” Scandinavian Studies, 32: 
185-202, November, 1960. 


“Martinson’s epic poem is a powerful 
and unbearably concrete illustration 
of one of the most acute problems of 
modern human beings, their estrange- 
ment from the natural world, an 
estrangement caused by man’s passion 
to gain power over nature.” (E.L.) 


MEXICAN LITERATURE 
Mead, Robert G., Jr., “Aspects of 
Mexican Literature Today,” Books 
Abroad, 34:5-8, Winter, 1960. 
Recent Mexican literature is con- 
cerned with analysis of the Mexican 
character and way of life, and its 
critical reception reflects the national- 
istic, socialiealist, or cosmopolitan 
bent of the critic. (M.J.O.) 


MIHURA, MIGUEL 

Wofsy, Samuel A., “La calidad liter- 
aria del teatro de Miguel Mihura,” 
Hispania, 43:214-8, May, 1960. 

A survey of Mihura’s comedies con- 

cludes: “within the limits of his art 

he often attains a height of which 


the contemporary Spanish theater can 
well be proud.” (A.C.H.) 


MONTHERLANT, HENRY DE 


Rey, John B., “The Search for the 
Absolute,” Modern Drama, 3:178- 
90, September, 1960. 


‘Montherlant is half-way right [in 
his plays] in shocking his audiences 
out of their complacency and apathy, 
in making them aware of spiritual 
values. But his audience is also half- 
way right in considering his heroes 
monsters.” (C.K.L.) 


MORGAN, CHARLES 


Harding, Joan, “Charles Morgan and 
the Metaphysic of Evil,” Contem- 
porary Review, November, 1960, 
638-42. 


‘The earlier novels of Charles Mor- 
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gan (before 1939) presented evil as 
negative, a failure of the creative im- 
agination. The creative imagination 
Morgan defined as the “flash of com- 
munication between man and God.” 
In The River Line, The Judge’s 
Story, and The Burning Glass, how- 
ever, evil has become a positive, mili- 
tant force. (F.L.) 


MUIR, EDWIN 


Scholten, Martin, “The Humanism of 
Edwin Muir,” College English, 21: 
322-6, March, 1960. 

“It seems to me that what Muir is 

saying in this significant poem is that 

the human condition requires a reali- 
zation of the qualities that made us 
human. Again, however, one notes 
the imperative of the double vision: 
that of the enduring archetypal form 
and of the transient mortal expres- 
sion. For Muir, human existence has 
meaning only in relation to that 
which transcends it.” (M.J.O.) 


MUSIL, ROBERT 

Braun, Wilhelm, “ Moosbrugger 
Dances,” Germanic Review, 35:214- 
30, October, 1960. 


In Der Mann ohne Eigenschaften 
Moosbrugger is the typical “unbe- 
hauste Mensch” of our time. Despite 
his previous schizophrenic alternation 
between unequivocal and metaphor- 
ical thinking, he enters a new, mystic 
state when he dances in jail. Moos- 
brugger is a catalyst in the hero’s 
striving for the original vital state of 
metaphor. (R.H.L.) 


NEMEROV, HOWARD 


Harvey, Robert D., “A _ Prophet 
Armed: An Introduction to the 
Poetry of Howard Nemerov,” 
Northwestern University Tri-Quart- 
erly, 3:37-42, Fall, 1960. 

Nemerov’s novels and poems are 

characterized by wit and satire. His 

chief themes are childhood experi- 
ences, wartime violence, and nature. 

(E.T.) 


NERVO, AMADO 


Leal, Luis, “La poesia de Amado 
Nervo: a cuarenta afios de distan- 
cia,” Hispania, 43:43-7, March, 19- 
60. 


Leal notes that the value of Nervo’'s 
poetry in its transition from personal 
experience to philosophy has dimin- 
ished since his death. (A.C.H.) 


O’NEILL, EUGENE 
Chiaromonti, Nicola, “Eugene O'Neill 
(1958) ,"” Sewanee Review, 68:494- 
501, Summer, 1960. 
“O’Neill . . . bears the brunt of the 
whole of reality, without understand- 
ing it.” But “it is the moralist .. . 
in him which refuses to turn to the 
intellect”; hence his plays “reach in 
the end the essential effect of drama: 
they lead us to reflect on the reason 
for the action.” (A.A.S.) 


ORWELL, GEORGE 
Way, Brian, “George Orwell—The 
Political Thinker We Might Have 
Had,” Gemini, 3:8-18, Spring, 1960. 
Orwell’s political development was 
tragic. Nineteen Eighty Four is not 
a culmination, but a decline into de- 
spair which smothers all “positive im- 
pulses” and has “enfeebled” the La- 
bour movement. Instead of giving 
Britain a Socialist thought “rooted in 
the decency of British radicalism and 
the Protestant democratic tradition,” 
he “degenerated into pessimistic con- 
servatism.” (K.M.) 


PASTERNAK, BORIS 


Gupta, Nolini Kanta, “Boris Paster- 
nak, An Indian Viewpoint,” Rus- 
stan Review, 19:248-53, July, 1960. 

“Pasternak’s poetry is characterized by 

this tragic sensitivity, a nostalgia wo- 

ven into the fabric of the utterance, 
its rhythm and imagery, its thought 

and phrasing.” (R.G.L.) 


Lehrman, Edgar H. “A Minority 
Opinion on Doctor Zhivago,” Em- 
ory University Quarterly, 16:77-84, 
Summer, 1960. 
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Doctor Zhivago lacks the artistic unity 
of a great novel; further, its hero does 
not sufficiently inspire our passionate 
involvement with his fate. (R.K.) 


Pasternak, Boris, “Three Letters,” 
Encounter, 15:3-6, August 1960. 


[Text of three recent letters to Ste- 
phen Spender.] (M.H.M.) 


PERSE, ST.-.JOHN 


Colt, Byron, ‘St.John Perse,” Mod- 
ern Language Quarterly, 21:235-8, 
September, 1960. 

Following a route different. from that 

of other symbolists, Perse “found his 

way around the Christian religion to 
the spiritual homeland which Nietzche 

reached in his maturity.” (G.S.) 


PIRANDELLO, LUIGI 


Chiaromonte, Nicola, “Liberta di 
Pirandello,” Jl Mondo, 12:14, No- 
vember 1, 1960. 


To Pirandello is due “the rediscovery 
of the original nature of the theatre, 
of its first raison d’étre, which is the 
link between the Ego and the others.” 
... “The culminating moment of this 
discovery” and of the freedom implicit 
in it “is the Six Characters.” (V.R.) 


POETRY 


Barker, George, “Poem in an Orange 
Wig,” Saturday Review, 43:15; 37- 
38, October 22, 1960. 

“Poetry is not a rationality but a way 

of life with unchangeable necessities 

of that way.” The highest function of 
the poet is not to perform a sort of 
social service for the soul, however. 

“The action and influence of poetry 


on a nation is infinitely indirect.” 
(W.E.K.) 


Bradley, Sam, “An Approach to Seven 
Poets,” Approach, Number 36, pp. 
3-10, Summer, 1960. 

[Critical discussion of David Lyttle, 

William Stafford, Sister Mary Honora, 


Robert Sward, Paris Leary, George 
Garrett, and Charles Black, with pho- 


tographs and quotations from their 
work.] (A.F.) 


Foster, Richard, “Debauch by Craft: 
Problems of the Younger Poets,” 
Perspective, 12:3-17, Spring-Summer, 
1960. 

Foster deplores the younger poet's 

negation of the real world and ex- 

perience, his attention instead focused 
in fancy verses celebrating his woman, 
his plum tree, himself. Foster accuses 
even W. D. Snodg” «5s of transmuting 
decent truth into mush and pom- 
posity,” warns against the pitfalls of 
too much “craftsmanly exercise” and 
actual imitation found in many Uni- 
versity workshops and calls Robert 
Lowell the very best of the new poets. 
(j-W.W.) 


Fowler, Albert, “She Sings for Her 
Supper,” Approach, Number 36, 
pp- 17-19, Summer, 1960. 

“The ad men art not only fooling 

the public. They're fooling the poets 

. ... Poetry is paid to pick the poets’ 

pockets as part of the public.” (A.F.) 


Fowler, Albert, and others, “The 
Stone,” Approach, Number 37, pp. 
26-9, Fall, 1960. 


“It takes at least three good men to 
make a good poem known today. A 
poet has to write it, an editor has to 
publish it, a critic has to assess it.” 
(A.F.) 


Roethke, Theodore, “How to Write 
Like Somebody Else,” London Mag- 
azine, 7:49-55, October, 1960. 


Conscious imitation is one of the best 
ways to learn to write poetry; the 
successful poet is the man who infuses 
somebody else’s technique with a new 
life. (M.H.M.) 


Roethke, Theodore, “Some Remarks 
on Rhythm,” Poetry, 97:35-46, Oc- 
tober, 1960. 

Although our genius in the English 

language is essentially iambic, particu- 

larly in the formal lyric, much memor- 
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able speech is strongly stressed ir- 
regular or “sprung” rhythm. Rhythm 
is the pattern of stress and unstress 
related to the rhythms of nature. It 
involves the whole meaning of the 
poem. (F.L.) 


“Universities Poetry,” Gemini, 3:56- 
57, Spring, 1960. 
Poetry submitted from the British 
universities is not only thin, but split 
into two stereotypes, disciplined and 
empty formalism, and “blood-and-guts 
‘action’ poetry.” Failure of either 
camp to recognize the other is bad: 
“. .. at least let them fight, for then 
they might learn something.” (K.M.) 


Williams, Christopher, “The State of 
English Poetry,” Twentieth Cen- 
tury, 168: 436-42, November, 1960. 


Eliot is well-meaning, but writes “life- 
less dramatic essays on para-religious 
themes”; Spender is engaged in “‘inter- 
national pow-wows of loyal intellectu- 
al”; Auden produces “academic ped- 
antries.” Poems of mystifying sub- 


jectivity and reflection are no longer 
effective; ‘‘poetry will only be reborn 
when poets write to be understood.” 
(E.L.) 


POUND, EZRA 


Landini, Richard G., “Vorticism and 
The Cantos of Ezra Pound,” West- 
ern Humanities Review, 14:173-81, 
Spring, 1960. 

Vorticism, which, “unlike Imagism, 
places emphasis upon energy, upon 
the subjective source of the image 
rather than the image itself,” is par- 
ticularly important to contemporary 
poetry because Pound’s Cantos, “one 
of the most controversial and most 
rewarding” of twentieth-century poems 
was written under the Vorticist dis- 
cipline. 


Orsini, G. N. G., “Pound and Italian 
Literature,” Sewanee Review, 68: 
465-72, Summer, 1960. 

Pound’s scholarship is naive and _ ill- 

informed. His edition of Cavalcanti is 


based on an unreliable text, and the 
edition has been called “monstrous” 
by sompetent judges. “In almost 
twenty years he never succeeded in 
decently learning our [the Italianj 
language.” (A.A.S.) 


POWELL, ANTHONY 


Brooke, Jocelyn, “From Wauchop to 
Widmerpol,” London Magazine, 7: 
60-4, September, 1960. 

The characteristic of TPowell’s fiction 

that makes him so widely respected is 

his deliberate rejection of all the time- 

honored tricks of the novelist. (M. 

H.M.) 


QUASIMODO, SALVATORE 


Grindea, Miron, “Salvatore Quasi- 
modo,” Adam International Review, 
28:4-7, Nos. 280-281, 1960. 


The Nobel award to Quasimodo pre- 
cipitated intense international con- 
troversy. This is becoming habitual. 
Sir Maurice Bowra’s 1947 Horizon 
essay (Quasimodo “... is both subtle 
and profound, both highly personal 
and the voice of millions, both Italian 
and European.”) was “an important 
assessment which may have impressed 
the Nobel jury.” (K.M.) 


Quasimodo, Salvatore, “The Poet and 
the Politician,” (Complete text of 
Quasimodo’s speech before the 
Swedish Academy on Dec. 10, 1959, 
translated by Michael Hatwell), 
Adam International Review, 28: 
17-25, Nos. 280-281, 1960. 


The poet and the politician are mortal 
adversaries. “The poet stands alone. 
The wall of hatred that rises round 
him is built of the stones flung by 
the legions of literary adventurers. 
From behind this wall the poet con- 
templates the world . . . he arrives 
plump in the middle of the people 
. . . among its jealously guarded po 
litical thoughts.” (K.M.) 


Sanesi, Roberto, “Introduction to the 
Poetry of Quasimodo,” translated 
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from Italian by Sonia Joyce, Adam 
International Review, 28:26-30, Nos. 
280-281, 1960. 


Quasimodo’s poetry evolves from an 
early “subterranean myth of death and 
of rebirth in personal terms,” through 
the more abstract theme of “the syn- 
thesis of opposites,” through the bad 
years of 1936-45, to a concern with 
the relation of poetry and _ society. 
His note: “Oscuramente fore é la 
vita”’—“Life is obscurely strong.” 
(K.M.) 


Sprigge, Sylvia, “Nobel Poet 1959,” 
Adam Inteernational Review, 28: 
11-15, Nos. 280-281, 1960. 


A translator of Quasimodo’s poetry 
presents selections from poems writ- 
ten under bombardment in Milan 
(1944-45), poems written in Greece on 
Grecian themes, and a poem to Sput- 
nik. Quasimodo’s early poetry pro- 
tests against rhetoric (D’Annunzio, 
Mussolini). He is ruthless before both 
post-Nobel popularity and scorn. He 
hopes to use Nobel money to write 
drama. (K.M.) 


REYES, ALFONSO 


Mallo, Jerénimo, ‘‘Espafia en la obra 
literaria de Alfonso Reyes,” His- 
pania, 43:153-7, May, 1960. 

Spain and the Spanish writers com- 

prise an important part of Reyes’ 

works. (A.C.H.) 


Saenz, Gerardo, “Alfonso Reyes, 1889- 
1959,” New Mexico Quarterly, 30: 
63-4, Spring, 1960. 

Reyes was the last of the great Mexi- 

can writers who were formed during 

the days of the Diaz regime. He pre- 
ferred to be the conservative medita- 
tor who believed that he who survives 

is right. (D.E.W.) 


ROBINSON, 
EDWARD ARLINGTON 


Burkhart, Charles, “Richard Cory,” 
Explicator, Volume 19, No. 9, Oc- 
tober, 1960. 


Burkhart works out the contrasts 


which support the fundamental con- 
trast between the splendid appearance 
of Richard Cory’s life and the harsh 
reality of whatever led him to suicide. 
(B.K.) 


ROETHKE, THEODORE 

Southworth, James G., “The Poetry 
of Theodore Roethke,” College 
English, 21:326-38, March, 1960. 


One can most deeply understand the 
poems of this intensely introspective 
poet by reading them in strict chron- 
ology from his childhood to his ma- 
turity. “From the point of view of 


Roethke’s technical development, his 
poems fall roughly into four periods: 
the traditional . . ., the semi-tradition- 
al, the experimental, and the final 
period of mastery.” (M.J.O.) 


ROTH, HENRY 


Fiedler, Leslie A., “Henry Roth’s Ne- 
glected Masterpiece,” Commentary, 
30:102-7, August, 1960. 


Although generally ignored, even by 
the “serious” critics, when it was pub- 
lished, Roth’s Call It Sleep remains 
one of America’s greatest Jewish nov- 
els not only because of its appropriate- 
ness of language and detail but also 
because of its blend of purity in filth. 
(M.H.M.) 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


Oppenheimer, Max Jr., “The Short- 
Lived Thaw in Recent Soviet Lit- 
erature,” Kentucky Foreign Lan- 
guage Quarterly, 7:126-30, Third 
Quarter, 1960. 

Not only Pasternak has dared to 

criticize the Soviet regime: others in- 

clude Panova, Dudintsev, Granin, 

Zorin. This “thaw” apparently ended 

after the Third Congress of Writers 

held in May, 1959. (E.L.) 


SALINGER, JEROME DAVID 

Leitch, David, “The Salinger Myth,” 
Twentieth Century, 168:428-35, No- 
vember, 1960. 

“The whimsical rebels for whom Sal- 

inger writes will be content to live 
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. in a mental world of escape and 
disaffliation . . . they regard society 
from a safe distance, convinced of 
one thing at least. For them it has 
nothing to offer.” (E.L.) 


SANDBURG, CARL 
Allen, Gay Wilson, “Carl Sandburg: 
Fire and Smoke,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, 59:315-31, Summer, 1960. 
“Sandburg’s early role as the poet of 
Chicago and the sunburnt Midwest 
helped him gain quick recognition. 
... From first to last Sandburg writes 
of man in the physical world. . . . 
God made Sandburg a writer, and by 
his own efforts he has become a poet 
. . . he is worthy of respect and de- 
serves to be read... .” (W.B.B.) 


SARTRE, JEAN PAUL 

Baskin, William H., III, “The Circle 
as a Symbol of the Absurd in ‘Les 
jeux son faits,” Romance Notes, 
1:13-7, November, 1959. 

In “Les jeux sont faits’ Sartre ac- 

cepts the Absurd as unchangeable; 


“the sentiment of the absurdity of 
existence is represented by a circle, 


the symbol of zero... .” (G.B.M.) 


Erlich, Victor, “A Note on Sartre's 
Poetics,” Bucknell Review, 9:123- 
9, May, 1960. 

Although Sartre professes to admire 

poetry, it lacks, by his definition, so- 

cial commitment, and his treatment of 
poetry in What Is Liteerature? raises 
unanswered questions as to its validity 

and importance. (M.H.M.) 


SCHNITZLER, ARTHUR 

Lawson, Richard H., “Schnitzler’s ‘Das 
Tagebuch der Redegonda,’” Ger- 
manic Review, 35:202-13, October, 
1960. 

The ostensible informant is a creature 

of the narrator’s fantasy, and the 

dream about him a product of the 


narrator’s neurotic inadequacy. The 
dream figure appears in the form of 
a late friend, who resembled the nar- 
rator psychologically and was in ad- 
dition ready to face reality by submit- 
ting to death. (R.H.L.) 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD 

Mayer, David, “The Case for Harle- 
quin: A Footnote on Shaw’s Dra- 
matic Method,” Modern Dramu, 3: 
60-74, May, 1960. 

[Shaw’s “dramatic method” seen in 

the light of the “Christmas panto- 

mime.]” (C.K.L.) 


McDowell, Frederick P. W., “Spiritual 
and Political Reality: Shaw’s The 
Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles,” 
Modern Drama, 3:196-210, Septem- 
ber, 1960. 


“In The Simpleton of the Unexpected 
Isles . . . a structural principle asserts 
itself.” The play “reveals a careful 
balancing of masses of material and 
a clearly wrought parallelism of struc- 
ture in its two acts.” (C.K.L.) 


Reinert, Otto, “Old History and New: 
Anachronism in Caesar and Cleo- 
patra,” Modern Drama, 3:37-41, 
May, 1960. 


The anachronism in Caesar and Cleo. 
patra is the verbal symptom of “what 
the play dramatizes: that progress is 
myth.” (C.K.L.) 


SHOLOKHOV, MICHAIL 


Stewart, David H., “Epic Design and 
Meaning in Michail Sholokhov’s 
Silent Don,” Queen’s Quarterly, 67: 
415-30, Autumn, 1960. 


Written from “the viewpoint of rural 
Russia,” The Silent Don “carries us 
from a world of semi-feudal collectiv- 
ism through modern individualism 
and up to a new collectivism, thus 
representing the entire historical shift 
which the West has experienced over 
the past five hundred years.” (G.B.M.) 
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THE NEW POETRY SERIES 


The most active and comprehensive publication of important first 
collections of poems now, and for some years, carried on in the United 
States. Following this series is undoubtedly the most important single 
step to accomplish something which scholars and librarians wish to 
accomplish—to know who are the new poets, the poets who, as they fulfill 
the promise of achievement already won, will become the significant 
poets of tomorrow. Compactly and carefully presented. $2.00 per copy. 


. Donald F. Drummond, No Moat No Castle 
. John Pauker, Yoked by Violence 
. John Williams, The Broken Landscape 
. Hanson Kellogg, Attics Own Houses 
5. Frona Lane, The Third Eyelid (out of print) 
. Morris Weisenthal, Walls of the Labyrinth (out of print) 
. Carl Bode, The Sacred Seasons 
. Harold Norse, The Undersea Mountain 
. Wesley Trimpi, The Glass of Perseus (out of print) 
. Harvey Shapiro, The Eye (out of print) 
. Katherine Bellamann, Two Sides of a Poem 
- Robert Hutchinson, The Kitchen Dance (out of print) 
. Edgar Bowers, The Form of Loss 
. Richard Lyons, Men and Tin Kettles 
. Conrad Pendleton, Slow Fire of Time (out of print) 
. Marcia Nardi, Poems 
. Cynthia Pichard, Woman in Apartment 
. Ellen Kay, A Local Habitation 
. Alan Stephens, The Sum 
. Vi Gale, Several Houses 
. Ronald Perry, The Rock Harbor 
Elma Wilkins Foster, The Sound of Shadows 
. Elizabeth Harrod, Seascape with Snow 
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SOME EXCEPTIONAL FICTION 


Vardis Fisher: The Testament of Man series, probably the largest imag- 
inative effort of our times. 


1. Darkness and the Deep. $3.50 

2. The Golden Rooms. $3.50 

8. Intimations of Eve. $3.50 

4. Adam and the Serpent. $3.50 

5. The Divine Passion. $3.50 

6. The Valley of Vision. $3.95. Swallow Paperbooks, $1.95 

7. The Island of the Innocent. $3.50. Swallow Paperbooks, $1.95 
8. Jesus Came Again: A Parable. $3.95. Swallow Paperbooks, $1.95 
9. A Goat for Azazel: A Novel of Christian Origins. $3.95 
10. Peace Like a River: A Novel of Christian Asceticism. $3.95 
11, My Holy Satan: A Novel of Christian Twilight. $3.95 


12. Orphans in Gethsemane: A Novel of the Past 
in the Present. $10.00 


Frederick Manfred: Morning Red. 


A gigantic novel, over 600 pages of truly energetic writing, a 
major American novel. $6.00. Swallow Paperbooks edition, $1.95 
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Janet Lewis: Three fine novels, as follows: 


1, The Invasion. $2.50 
2. The Wife of Martin Guerre. $2.00. Swallow Paperbooks, $1.25 


8. The Trial of Soren Qvist. $2.50. Swallow Paperbooks, $1.35 
Allen Tate: The Fathers. $3.75. Swallow Paperbooks, $1.85 
Edward Loomis: The Charcoal Horse. $3.00 
Anchor in the Sea: An Anthology of Pyschological Fiction. 


Edited by Alan Swallow, a special insight into the methods of 
modern fiction writers. Swallow Paperbooks, $1.85 
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